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Filger F1ss 


By WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 


Condensed from the Ex han gite ” 


Alger Hiss was ind 
Grand Jury of New ) 
perjury in late 1948. arose 
Whittaker Chambe 
meriy a editor of Time a 
Chambers told the House Committee o 
American Activities that Hiss d given 
secret documents in 1938 to be 
Hiss was at the 
State De part- 
found 


charges made By 


| Senior 


copies of 
turned over to Soviet agents. 
time a member of the U.S. 
ment. In the second trial, Hiss was 
guilty, and sentenced. This was one of the 
most sensational trials involiing communisin 


in the U.S. 


we Alger Hiss case and _ its 

~ more recent developments show 
that the struggle of communism is 
a struggle of the people against 
communism. It is not a struggle of 
the so-called smart people, big peo- 
ple or powerful people. It is a strug- 
gle of the common people, people 
who do their day’s work and pay 


their bills. It is a struggle almost 
without leaders. 

The soul of the U.S. resides in 
such simple people. They sense that 
something has gone wrong, that 
communism has somehow fixed it- 
self within our very lives, and 
touches us at every point with evil. 
They sense that this struggle is the 
central struggle of the terrible age 
through which we are _ passing. 
They sense that this is the hour of 
decision, the hour of choosing sides. 
They sense that henceforth the cru- 
cial thing about every man is 
where he stations himself in this 
struggle. They know this struggle 
will determine what kind of a 
world this shall be. 

In this struggle the Hiss case 
was a small, dramatic episode. I 


*Reprinted by permission from the Exchangite, official publication of the National Exchange 
club, 4th Floor, 335 Superior St., Toledo 4, Obio. November, 1950. l 
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am convinced that, looking at the 
Hiss case in the future, men will 
say that the significant thing about 
it was not the espionage revealed. 
That was sensational, and from a 
security standpoint highly impor- 
tant. Really significant was the way 
in which it divided the sheep from 
the goats. It was the way in which, 
in general, the “big” people and the 
“nice” people rushed hysterically to 
the defense of Alger Hiss and the 
way in which Americans 
watched the case develop and slow 


average 


ly made up their minds on the basis 
of the 
This showed, for one thing, that 


facts disclosed. 


the average man was more intelli- 
than the intelligentsia. It 
showed what an American is. It 
showed whose loyalties are divided 
and whose are not. The people who 
were for Alger Hiss, for whom he 
was a glittering symbol, belonged 
to all parties. They were neither 
Democrats nor Republicans. They 
formed an exclusive party, the 
party of betrayal. In the future, in 
that war for survival in which we 


nT 
gent 


are now engaged, whether we wish 
to face the fact or not, they will 
be in favor of appeasement even 
when the last American is manning 
the last foxhole. 

Their tragedy, and that of the 
country is that they do not know 
what America never will. 
They do not really believe in Amer- 
ica because they do not really un- 
derstand its people. They do not 


is and 


really believe in freedom because 
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they do not believe in the soul, 
which cannot endure without free- 
dom. They do not believe in the 


soul because they do not believe in 
the kingdom of God. They believe 
in the kingdom of man, without 
God 
their 
they are called to plan the kingdom 


] 


and without freedom, and 


one unshakable faith is that 


of man down to the last shoelace. 

They cannot be reached by argu 
ment. They believed in Alger Hiss 
because for them it did not really 
matter whether he Was a commu 
nist or not. Whether he was a com 


munist or whether he chose to cal! 
a liberal, he still stood for 


a 


himself 
the same things they stood for. 
That is why he was able to operate 
undetected for some 15 years. His 
conviction changed their public at- 
titude toward him, but their hearts 
are still loyal to him. That’s because 
the kingdom of man has many 
names. Only one is communism, 
but all the names mean just about 
the same thing. And none has any 
thing to do with America. The real 
America has very little in common 
with such people who pretend to 
speak for it. They speak, because 
the real America has neither the 
time nor the desire to tell the world 
what it really is. 

When I first began to testify 
against the communist conspiracy 
before the House Un-American 
Activities committee, I wor- 
ried about how my_ neighbors 
would take it. My family and | 
run a dairy farm in Maryland, not 


Was 
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so many miles from Washington. 
Our neighbors are farmers. One 
of them, and his family, mean a 
great deal to me and my family. 
His name is Paul Morelock. His 
family consists of his wife, Ruth, 
and her two sisters, Agnes and 
Margaret Reece. Paul is a breeder 
of champion Percheron horses and 
Black Angus cattle. The women 
are great flower lovers. The 
ple drive from miles around to see 


pco- 


their gardens. All four are in 
their They 
worked the 260-acre farm for gen- 
erations. Outside my family, these 
are the four persons with whom | 
feel most at home. 

] had not been long home after 


testimony 


vigorous 60's. have 


my sensational before 
these people rolled up in their car. 
As usual, they were with 
flowers. Paul drew me aside. He 
said, “I don’t know nothing about 
rather be 
But I say 
that’s the 


loaded 


communism. I'd dead 
than be a communist. 
when a man’s down, 
time he needs friends to stand by 
him. The good times don’t count. 
But when a down, that’s 
when he needs friends to stand by 
him. Yes, sir! So me and the 
women came over.” 

“So me and the women 
over.” Those are words to be writ- 
ten high, I think, on the monument 
which is headed, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

I had thought that the Ameri- 
can people finally would come to 
understand what I was trying to 


man’s 


came 
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do, but I had thought that such 
understanding might take 20 or 30 


years. “Now,” I thought, “it is 
wonderful, it is past belief, but the 
people are going to understand. 
Paul Morelock and the Reece wo- 
men are Americans.” 

The two trials of Alger Hiss 
were the great political trials of the 
century in this country. That fact, 
and the dramatic public duel be- 
tween Hiss and Chambers, have 
obscured the larger fact of the 
great size of the conspiracy of 
which the affairs of Alger Hiss 
were only one facet. Let me de- 
scribe one ramification of that con- 
spiracy. 

Early in 1935, I was instructed 
to prepare myself for a new under- 
ground assignment. I had been 
working with Hiss and others in 
Washington and in New York. 
Now I was ordered to go to Eng- 
land to set up the Soviet under- 
ground apparatus in London, 
which would maintain regular con- 
tact with the U. S. underground. 
For this I must prepare three things 
at once. 1. I must get myself a 
false passport. 2. Under that false 
identity I must get myself sent to 
London as a legitimate representa- 
tive of a legitimate American bus- 
iness. 3. 1 must organize a cour- 
ier system, using sailors on Ameri- 
can or British ships to carry mes- 
sages to and from the U. S. and 
Britain. 

The first point was easiest to ac 


complish. I went to J. V. Peters 
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the American communist who was 
then head of the ~whole under 
ground section of the American 
Communist party. The American 
Communist party and the Soviet 
apparatus work hand in hand. | 
told Peters that I needed a birth 
certificate on which to 
Nothing easier. 
could give me a choice of birth 
certificates. He could also provide 
me with a witness I had never seen 


secure a 


yassport. Peters 
pass} 


never see 
would 


who would 
me again. This 
swear that I was the person desig- 
nated in the birth certificate, living 
at the address indicated in the ap- 
plication. After that, there was 
nothing to do but wait for the pass- 
port. 

The second part of the assign- 
ment was a little more difficult. 
Again I went to the American 
Communist party for help. This 
time Peters turned over to me a lit- 
erary agent with an office on 5th 
Ave. in New York City. This man 
was a member of the party. He 
had his own business and worked 
closely with American publishers. 
He was instructed henceforth to 
cut himself off from his open com- 
munist connections and put him- 
self fully at the disposal of the 
underground. He was given the un- 
derground name of Paul, nothing 
else, just Paul, just as I had the 
underground name of Carl. 

I might add that all this time I 
was in touch with Alger Hiss, who 
was then, if I remember correctly, 


before and 
witness 
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the assistant solicitor general of the 
U. S., working in the Department 
of Justice under the man who is 
now Justice Stanley Reed of the U. 
S. Supreme Court. Justice Reed 
testified for Alger Hiss in his first 
trial. 

Paul agreed to open a branch of- 
fice in London to carry on his Brit- 
ish business. He also had some 
business on the Continent which 
would require occasional perfect- 
ly legitimate business 
France. The underground would 


trips to 


pay the expenses of Paul’s London 


office and my salary as head of 
the British branch of the literary 
agency. Paul presently set about 
notifying the British authorities of 
the business plan and securing a 
resident visa for me. 

The third part of the assignment, 
organizing the courier system, was 
the most difficult. I finally locat- 
ed a communist student in one of 
the New York colleges. He had 
planned to become a_ merchant 
seaman to organize communist 
cells on the ships. I had the Com- 
munist party instruct him that he 
was out of the open party and 
must henceforth take his orders 
from the underground. He was 
much distressed when I told him 
that he must give up the idea of 
organizing communist cells; in- 
stead, he must act as a courier be- 
tween England and the U. S. 

I spent some time with him, 
studying maps of London and ar- 
ranging probable places where we 
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could meet there, and routes to 
and from these places. He got 
himself a job on a ship. But, as of- 
ten happens in underground work, 
nothing happened. 
son, the British project was _post- 
poned from month to month. 

While matters were hanging 
fire, there blew into New York an 
American communist who headed 
a Soviet apparatus on the West 
Coast. One of his underground 
names was Mike. I had known 
Mike both in the open Communist 
party and in the’ underground. 
Mike also had an assignment to go 
abroad to head a Soviet apparatus. 
He was going to Japan. He need- 
ed help to set up his front, and | 
was instructed to help him. 

As usual, the first step was to get 
Mike a false passport. As usual, 


For some rea- 


Peters provided a birth certificate, 
and Mike duly received a passport 
in the usual way. 

Next, he needed a legitimate bus- 
iness. Since the British project was 


held up, it was decided to use 
Paul’s literary agency for Mike in- 
stead of for me. This time the plans 
were a little more elaborate. There 
was not much reason for a literary 
agency to open a branch in Japan, 
so Mike and Paul set up an or- 
ganization called the American 
Feature Writers’ syndicate. Its 
purpose was to send correspondents 
abroad. Mike was to head the 
syndicate’s Tokyo office. In a New 
York bank there still exist the rec- 
ords of several thousand dollars 


— 
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of underground money which the 
syndicate deposited there. 

In New York, the syndicate used 
Paul’s 5th Ave. office and had its 
own stationery. Paul made an 
agreement with the New York lib- 
eral newspapers to buy Mike’s dis- 
patches. A sympathetic editor of 
a well-known monthly magazine 
provided Mike with credentials so 
that he could travel in China and 
Manchuria. 

Mike also made arrangements 
with an Italian communist who 
was studying short-wave radio, and 
with an American communist on 
the West Coast who was to act as 
communications contact with Ja- 
pan. 

Mike also had me arrange a 
meeting with the late Agnes Smed- 
ley, which I did with the help of 
the Communist party. Miss Smed- 
ley was connected with highly ram- 
ified and successful Soviet under- 
ground apparatus in the Far East 
headed by Richard Zorga. While 
he headed this communist ring, 
Zorga held a high post in the Ger- 
man embassy in Tokyo. That’s a 
point to remember when _ people 
say, “How could a man in Alger 
Hiss’ position be a communist?” 

Just before he left for Japan, Mike 
spent an evening with Alger Hiss 
at my apartment in Baltimore. 
Mike’s hardest instruction was for 
me to find for him a Japanese who 
was an American citizen but con- 
nected with the highest circles of 
Japanese society. It seemed an im- 
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possible task, but there was such a 
man in the American Communist 
party. His name was Hidao Maio. 
He was a mural painter of consid- 
erable reputation, and he was re- 
lated to one of the Japanese prime 
ministers. He was given the un- 
derground name of Ned. 

Mike went to Tokyo and opened 
av office of the American Feature 
Writers’ syndicate. Some of his 
dispatches appeared in the New 
York liberal newspaper. Maio 
went by a separate route, and met 
Mike in Japan. At one point, I 
Was sent to San Francisco with a 
money belt containing some $20,- 
000 for Mike’s apparatus. I hand- 
ed it over to his West Coast con- 
tact in the house of a man who is 
believed to be the head of the un- 
derground American Communist 
party on the West Coast. 

I tell this story to give you some 
idea of the immensity of the con- 
spiracy which the Hiss case threw 
into shadow. Actually, 40 or 50 
men and women were involved in 
the communist. conspiracy I dis- 
closed. 

Many of them were only minor 
figures, but nine or ten were en- 
gaged in various fields in the same 
kind of espionage activities as Al- 
ger Hiss. Two of them, Henry 
Julian Wadleigh and another, ad- 
mitted their parts in the conspir- 
acy. So did others who worked 
in the conspiracy in other ways. 

One was an American commun- 
ist of Anglo-Saxon lincage. rie 
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played the same part in the field of 
technical espionage that I did in 
the field of political espionage. He 
knew Colonel Beckhoff, the Rus- 
sian head of the underground ap- 
paratus, even better than I did. 
He later worked with me in Balti- 
more and Washington. 

Another was a non-communist, 
one of the few whom Alger Hiss 
had known before I knew either 
of them. He corroborated my 
statement that Hiss had given him 
a substantial sum of money to get 
documents from the State Depart- 
ment before Hiss worked there, 
and technical information from the 
Sperry Armaments Co. 

I know of seven witnesses be- 
fore the two grand juries that heard 
testimony in the witnesses 
who in one way or another had 
worked in the underground, who 
thus bore out my story. In addi- 
tion, at least two persons who had 
been involved in the conspiracy 
without knowing just what they 
were involved in also testified to 
the facts almost exactly as I had 
testified to them. With the excep- 
tion of one minor witness, all of 


case, 


these were persons with whom I 
had had no contact whatever for 


ten or 15 years. One of them I 
believed to be dead. In short, it 
can be said flatly that wherever a 
former member of the conspiracy 
talked freely he or she corrobo- 
rated, down to small details, what I 
had previously said. 

The total picture that resulted 
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from my disclosures, supported by 
corroborating witnesses and pains- 
taking investigation, was not just 
one of Alger Hiss individually tak- 
ing documents from the State De- 
partment. It was the picture of a 
huge conspiracy in which Hiss was 
only one, though an important one, 
among many, a conspiracy which 
had penetrated not only govern- 
ment but strategic industry. 

This conspiracy reached its most 
effective peak years after I broke 
with it but it was not arrested un- 
til I testified against it. It was a 
conspiracy that could be success- 
fully met only if someone who had 
once been a part of it were willing 
to stand against it and take the con- 
sequences. Even so, the conspiracy 
was so decentralized that investiga 
tion was hampered at every turn. 

The investigation was thwarted 
in another way. The conspirators 
were a 5th column of the most dan- 
gerous kind. They were not sim 
ply an espionage group working 
isolated in a strange land. They 
worked in the closest collaboration 
with a legal political party, the 
Communist party. They could 
make free use of its great re- 
sources. Not the least of these are 
the non-communist sympathizers 
with communism. They constant- 
ly aided the conspiracy, sometimes 
without knowing what they were 
doing, but more often, I believe, 
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because they did not choose to 
know. 

Espionage was only one of the 
activities, but it was regarded as 
the most hazardous. Those as- 
signed were dedicated men and 
women. They were spies by reason 
of their faith and not for money. 
No one could buy them. They 
could be corrupted from their orig- 
inal allegiance only by one govern- 
ment in the world, the Soviet 
Union. They could testify only if 
they had. sincerely rejected their 
faith in Russia. 

This evil faith can be defeated 
only by a greater and a_ better 
faith. The war which is develop- 
ing between this country and com- 
munism is a war of faiths. It is 
an irrepressible conflict, because 
communism denies our faith and its 
right to exist in the world. The 
conflict has been going on for more 
than 30 years. In Korea, the first 
great battle of the final struggle 
was joined. 

This is not a purely military war. 
In the deeper sense, the supreme 
danger is in ourselves. Whether 
or not we win the greatest con- 
flict in man’s history depends first 
on our faith in God and freedom 
under God, and then in our com- 
mon sense and will to face the facts 
and resist. Nobody can save a na- 
tion that will not at least try to 
save itself. 


One of the best ways for a college football team to win the cham- 
pionship is to get a player who can kick like the alumni. Dan Bennett. 








Be a wife, not a widow 


Help Your Husband 
Avoid a Heart Attack 


aNY happily married wom- 
M en shiver with dread over 
has become widowed, with the ex 
planation, “It was his heart.” Yet, 
such loving, devoted women have 
themselves often been instrumental 
in killing their husbands. Take the 
case of Mary and Joe Sefton. 

It had snowed heavily the night 
before. The boy who usually shov- 
eled the walk did not turn up. 
Mary said, “Joe, we can’t let people 
plow through those snow banks 
when they come tonight. Better 
make at least a path.” So Joe made 
a path, and died the next day. 

Mary could not forgive herself. 
“If I'd only known, I'd have shov- 
eled the walk myself.” 

That was exactly what she should 
have done, while Joe did some of 
her work in the house. For Mary 
was far less likely to have a heart 
attack than Joe. Women are not 
often susceptible to coronary throm- 
bosis unless they have high blood 
pressure. It was gallantry, in a way, 
that killed Joe. 

Another woman I know sat im- 
patiently in the car while her hus- 


sudden news that a friend 


MARGARET CULKIN 


BANNING 


Condensed from McCall’s* 


band changed a heavy tire. They 
were going to a friend’s house for 


dinner, and, as she said, they were 
late and had to get there. But her 
husband never did. 

Every woman whose husband is 
middle-aged and not accustomed to 
snow shoveling, changing tires or 
pushing stalled cars out of ruts 
should know that he is gambling 
with his heart if he such 
things. No convenience, no com- 
fort, no hurry should be matched 
against the possibility of a heart 
attack. 

When it comes to having a physi- 
cal checkup, it is the family which 
should have it, not the husband 
and father alone. Dr. Frank J. 
Hirschboeck, authority on_ heart 
disease, says that he prefers the 
man with a heart condition and 
wife to come together to a consulta- 
tion on treatment. He advises them 
to iron out mutually the problems 
of diet and exercise and the further 
problem of their living schedule. 

For, in the organization of any 
competent household, the factors 
which bring on heart disease or 
aggravate a latent condition are to 


does 


8 *230 Park Ave., New York City 17. Apri, 1951. 
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a great degree under control of the 
wife. These factors are overeating, 
hurry, worry, lack of relaxation, 
emotional strains such as anger, in- 
sufficient sleep, and overexercise. A 
woman will guard her babies or 
her adolescent children with skill 
and conscience against any or all 
such factors. But she is often utterly 
careless of them with regard to her 
husband. If he likes corned beef 
and cabbage, she will provide it. 
“Let him fill up,” she says cheer- 
fully. Besides, if she’s cooked it, she 
wants him to eat it. If they go out 
for the evening and are having fun, 
she will stay to exhaustion, though 
it may mean Bill will go to bed at 
2 a.m., even though he has to be at 
the office at 9 with a tough day 
ahead. If at 45 (though he doesn’t 
look it to her), he says he is going 
to play 36 holes of golf or decides 
to go hunting every week end, “If 
that’s what he wants it is his busi- 
ness,” his wife is likely to say. Why 
should she interfere? The answer 
is, such sport may kill him. 

The control of heart disease is 
partly in the research laboratories. 
But part of the possible control is 
in the homes of millions of men 
and women, 40 or over. To aid, 
men and women should know basic 
facts. 

First, no evidence proves that 
heart disease hits especially hard at 
those in any particular income 
bracket. The man who does physi- 
cal work habitually, and not inter- 
mittently, is less likely to put dan- 


gerous or deadly strain on his heart. 
And cases of death from heart trou- 
ble among newsworthy men hit the 
headlines, but that is not to say the 
man who works with his hands is 
not also susceptible. 

Another thing women should 
know—and this will help destroy 
apprehension—is that actually only 
a very small percentage of those 
afflicted with heart disease die sud- 
denly. Also, the chest pains which 
some men and women feel are 
often due to arthritic or rheumatic 
changes in the chest wall in middle 
age, and have nothing to do with 
heart trouble. It is well to remem- 
ber the old saying, “If the patient 
has pain where the heart is, it is 
not due to heart disease.” 

Tobacco does not cause heart dis- 
ease. The most that competent re- 
search shows on this point is that 
smoking may be a contributory 
factor in heart disease. That contri- 
bution, however, often is what 
makes doctors advise men to give 
up smoking. The same is true of 
alcohol. 

If a heart attack comes to a man 
and does not kill nor cripple him, 
it is sometimes a good warning. 
For then a routine is set up by a 
doctor, and conscientious patients 
carry it through. The bottle of 
nitroglycerin tablets is in the pock- 
et of the husband, and the wife 
knows where it is. If she is wise 
she will carry with her, on any 
trips they take together, a short and 
definitive explanation of his condi- 
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tion and its treatment to date, writ 
ten by their physician. This will 
make diagnosis by a strange doctor 
unnecessary if a sudden attack 
comes. She will 
band’s diet. She will not urge him 
to stay up late, at not too 
often. She will keep him from 


worry as much as she can. 


watch her hus 


least 


3ut all that could have been done 
before anything happened. It would 
be done if middle-aged Americans 


unsettled days 


in these excited, 


would take a good look at their 
lives and their times. They might 
even actually take the advice which 
comes from every clinic, to slow up, 
to watch diet, to worry as little as 
possible. Control of diet is all in 
the book, in a great many books. 
Slowing up is possible if one is 
determined to do it. But can a man 
worry less? Can his wife help him 
to cut down his worry as she can 
help him to cut down his weight? 
t depends, of course, on the mental 
sympathy between a man and his 


wife. If a sufficient amount of that 
exists it surely can be done. 

I myself have always believed in 
operating on a bad worry instead 
of giving it sedatives or patent 
medicines. Often a wife is the one 
that most 


to perform operation 


skillfully. If her husband is worry- 
ing about money, as most husbands 


are, she should make him talk it 
What will they 
He has often been afraid to 
he isn’t sure, that it 


over. have to live 
on? 
tell her that 
will be less than he used to hope 
or perhaps once promised her. “So 
what?” a good wife would answer. 
Control of heart disease is so much 
one that can be exercised best in 
domestic life that American women 
should become experts at it. 

Of course, a woman wins in all 
ways if she takes care of her hus- 
band’s heart. Not only will he be 
stronger, better-tempered, 
and easier to live with, but so will 
of the 


cooler, 


she be, from mere setting 


pace. 


Gratitude 


TT ue wavy, waiting for a bus, noticed the gentleman shuffling by. 


viously, he had seen better days. 


Ob- 


The lady believed tact to be a minor virtue which should accom- 
pany charity, and after stooping over as though picking something up, 


turned to the man and said, “Pardon me! Did you drop this?” 
was holding a quarter in her hand. 


She 


“Well! What do ya know?” said the man, as he took the proffered 
coin with one hand and tipped his hat with the other. “A lot of people 


would have kept that for themselves.” The Wa) 


(March-April ’51). 











Efficiency and morale increase when the honor system steps in at Parker Pen 
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) Factory That Ousted 


Time Clocks 


By RICHARD H. LEONARD 


Condensed from the Milwaukee /ournal* 


R ESIDENTS of Janesville, Wis., 


near the Parker Pen Co. plant at 
quitting time. An avalanche of spir- 
ited, homebound employees, no 
longer slowed down by the time 
clocks, is likely to sweep away un 
wary persons in its path. Enthusi- 


have learned they’re taking 


a chance if they stand too 


astic exits have become a regular 
feature of life 
last April 2. 
Parker decided to throw its 14 time 
clocks onto the scrap pile. 


at the plant since 


That was the day 


Since then, company ofhcials have 
been wondering why they didn’t 
get rid of clocks long ago. Hun- 
dreds of other firms, in the nation 
and abroad, have checked with 
Parker to see what happens when 
such an established factory fixture 
is given the old heave-ho. Chrysler, 
Beech-Nut, and International Har- 
vester are among them. 

Wasted time has been cut down 
at Parker, and morale has gone up. 
Parker employees and management 
agree with Vice-President Willis 
Rabbe that time clocks can be con- 


sidered as “expensive and archaic.” 

In a recent vote, 92% of the 1,000 
production they 
were glad to see time clocks go. 
A similar poll of 1,300 stockholders 
showed that only 4% disapproved 


employees — said 


of the new policy. 

Some workers have found it hard 
to break their long-standing asso- 
ciation with the clocks. After 
punching in and out four times a 
day for 27 years, William O’Con- 
nell in the tool-and-die department 
had built up a sort of personal rela- 
tionship with the clock. O'Connell 
took pride in being able to leave his 
house at the last second, dash to 
the plant, and punch in on the 
last tick before the late bell rang. 
“There’s no contest any more,” he 
complains now. 

Instead of punching a clock, the 
workers take out their pens (you 
know what kind) once a day and 
jot down on a time card the num- 
ber of hours that they plan to work. 
If they should have to leave unex- 
pectedly, they change the card the 
next day. 


*Milwaukee, Wis. July 1, 1951. 11 
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That’s all there is to it, unless 
an employee is more than six min 
utes late. In that case he has to fill 
out a tardiness slip. So many em 
ployees are anxious to avoid this 
extra paper work, a union ofhcial 
reports, that they make a special 
effort to be on time. Sure enough, 
company records show:that lateness 
has been practically eliminated. 
This means a saving for the com- 
pany because it no longer has to 
keep records on minor tardiness. 

Taking the word of the workers 
on how many hours they put in 
was the idea of Vice-President 
Rabbe. While the plan is working 
at Parker, he isn’t sure that every 
industry in the nation could aban 
don time clocks. “Basically, it’s an 


honor svstem,” Rabbe says. “Man- 


agement has to have good relations 
with the man at the workbench. If 
you haven't got that it won’t work.” 
Asa factory worker himself, Rabbe 
was never impressed with the final- 


ity of a time-clock record. “A ma- 
chime can’t human 
discipline. You can cheat a time 
clock if you wish to.” 

Eliminating the clocks has meant 
two things to the workers, says 
Philip Hull, production  superin- 
tendent. The first is physical. No 
longer are there the delays that 
came when workers poured in and 
out of the building through the 
time-clock funnel. The 
more a matter of attitude; they 
have a stronger feeling that the 
company believes in them 


substitute for 


second is 
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“Sure we like it this way,” said 
William Thorn, Janesville, as he 
repaired a point-grinding machine. 
“This way you have a little free- 
dom. It seems like the company 
trusts you a little more.” 

Mrs. Myrtle Fisher, Janesville, 
didn’t think she would like the 
new system at first. She thought it 
would be a lot of trouble writing 
down the number of hours she 
worked each day. “But it isn’t any 
trouble at all,” she said. 

Orion Palmer, 68, had punched 
in and out of the plant for 51 years 
betore the clocks were abandoned. 
He looked shocked when asked 
if anyone ever writes down more 
time than he has actually worked. 
He turned away from his bufhiing 
machine. “Oh, no, that would be 
cheating the company,” he. said. 
“We had one man who did that, 
but he was dishonest.” The worker 
to whom Palmer referred put down 
extra hours on several occasions. 
Management took the matter up 
with the union. The union backed 
up stiff disciplinary action. 

Two of the union leaders, Leo 
Monaghan and Melvin Miller, 
agreed that the honor system was 
working well at Parker. 

Neither man was sure, however, 
that it would work at every plant. 
“We've always had good coopera- 
tion between labor and manage- 
ment here,” Miller said, “and that’s 
what it takes.” 

Just how much the removal of 
clocks meant to employees was re- 
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vealed in a recent company survey. 

“Just like taking the bars off the 
jail,” wrote one employee. 

“To hurry and get in line for the 
time clock was nerve wracking. 
Now it seems everyone works right 
up to quitting time,” said another. 

Others made similar statements. 

“If any employee abuses this fine 
step forward, let him suffer a severe 
penalty.” 

“The clock has always been an 
irritating form of regimentation to 
most of us.” 

“My reaction was a feeling of 
really belonging to the company.” 
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“Wonderful idea! Takes the 
‘Teacher, may I leave the room’ 
idea out of a prosperous business 
organization.” 

“T like it very much. No stand- 
ing in line morning and night.” 

The employee-reaction cards serve 
as good clues to what the company 
is reaping in the way of reward: 
improved morale, increased loyalty, 
and a fuller day of work. Under 
the old system, some workers 
would knock off early to get in 
line for the time clock. Now, as 
Mrs. Fisher put it, “You just grab 
your coat and run.” 


This Struck Me 
More than fifty years ago a Presbyterian theologian collected his lectures in 
a book.* Perhaps A. 4. Hodges was too far sighted. Only that could explain 
the public apathy toward conditions in our schools — their potentialities for 
evil. His warning of probabilities 1s now a description of existing facts. 

It is capable of exact demonstration that if every party in the state has 
the right of excluding from the public schools whatever he does not believe 
to be true, then he that believes most must give way to him that believes 
absolutely nothing, no matter in how small a minority the atheists or the ag- 
nostics may be. It is self-evident that on this scheme, if it is consistently and 
persistently carried out in all parts of the country, the U.S. system of national 
popular education will be the most efficient and wide instrument for the 
propagation of atheism which the world has ever seen. A comprehensive and 
centralized system of national education, separated from religion, as is now 
commonly proposed, will prove the most appalling engine for the propagation 
of anti-Christian and atheistic unbelief, and of antisocial nihilistic ethics, in- 
dividual, social and political, which this sin-rent world has ever seen. 

*Popular Lectures on Theological Themes. Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadel phia, 
Pa. 1887. Author A. A. Hodges. 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be paid 


on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 


tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your commence as by the selection. 





HE BUILT A CHURCH FOR HIS SON 





God answered his prayer, and Ed Henslee kept his promise. 


He Built a Church for His Son 


sy EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 


1—E Second Person of 

the Holy Trinity, in 
the Blessed Sacrament, 
was lifted up at the altar 
of St. Christopher’s Cath 
olic church last Father’s 
day in Dickson, Tennes 
see. It was during the 
Mass of the dedication of 
the church, June 17. The 
church was built by Ed- 
ward Brown Henslee, a 
Chicago lawyer, in thanks- 
giving for the safe return 
of his oldest son from the 
2nd World War. He 
spent $100,000 on it. 

The church is on a hillside over- 
looking a wooded valley about 40 
miles southwest of Nashville. It has 
the white pillars—four of them— 
and white framed doorway which 
typify the best in Southern Colonial 
architecture. Its graceful lines are 
topped by a peaked roof, and a 
metal surmounts a copper- 
sheathed spire which scintillated in 
the Tennessee sun as it thrust itself 
30 feet into the sky. 

The story goes back to 1941 and 
Pearl Harbor. That was a dark 
period, you remember. Maybe they 
took your boy to war. They took 
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“So I made a vow to God that, 
if he came back alive, I would build 


Henslee’s, Edward B. 
Henslee, Jr. The boy was 
just out of Notre Dame. 
He was in the Navy Re- 
serve when war broke 
out, and ten days later he 
was in ofhcers’ training. 
“The next thing I 
knew,” said Henslee, Sr., 
“he was assigned to active 
duty and on his way. The 
Navy was being battered, 
on the surface, from the 
air, and from below the 
sea. Frankly, I was scared. 
I knew that Ed could be 
gang to his death. 


a Catholic church in Dickson; I 
would build it myself, with no help 
from anyone.” 

Young Ed went into the Navy, 
as an ensign. He served in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific theaters. At 
first, he was on an airplane tender. 
The ship saw plenty of submarines, 
and even torpedoes, but was never 
hit. Then Ed went to the Philip- 
pines. When the war ended, he 
came home a lieutenant. 

“I was in operations in the Philip- 
pines, and in no great danger,” Ed 


scout enanidlieetememaienteeee enim 
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Jr., said. “In fact, I was never in 
any great danger, and I don’t want 
people to get the idea that I sur- 
vived hardships and narrow escapes, 
because I didn’t.” Actually I found 
young Ed rather bewildered, and 
somewhat the 
vow and the building of the church, 
and the great celebration over his 
safe return. 

When the news about the church 
plan got out, the press hailed Mr. 


embarrassed, about 


Henslee’s vow as a “bargain with 
God.” I asked him, “But what if 
God had seen fit to take your boy— 
what if he had not come back? 
Would you still have . . .?” Mr. 
Henslee replied, “I started the 
church before Ed came back.” 

The clean-lined exterior of St. 
Christopher’s grew out of a con- 
versation and a rough sketch on 
the back of an envelope. The 
interior was designed by Father 
William Barr Grannis, who serves 
the Dickson mission from near-by 
McEwen, Tenn. Having found a 
high-lying two and a half acres just 
out of Dickson, Mr. Henslee called 
on his friend Dewey Profitt, a 
Dickson builder. Dewey could not 
have read a blueprint, but he lis- 
tened to Mr. Henslee, nodded, and 
went to work. 

Meanwhile, Father Grannis 
sketched the plans for the sanctu- 
ary and sacristies. Dewey built the 
altar platform, and a mill worker 
in Dickson made the reredos, or 
altar screen, of wood, in southern 
colonial style. Then Bishop Wil- 


liam Adrian of Nashville, who once 
taught cabinetmaking, and sull 
finds great delight in his avocation, 
designed and made the altar in his 
basement workshop. He made it of 
cherry wood. He polished and 
carved it and gave it delicate inlays, 
and fashioned a raised chalice in 
its front. 

Astounded friends of Mr. Hens- 
lee tried to convince him he should 
not carry out his project, pointing 
to the scarcity of materials, hig] 
Catholic population, 


costs, scant 


possible opposition. Bigotry raised 
its head, but not very high. When 
there was some difficulty about get- 
ting a site, a member of one of the 


lesser sects ran an anti-Catholic ad- 
vertusement in the Dickson paper. 
Thereupon, the Protestants of the 
community expressed publicly their 
resentment the advertise- 
ment, and Henslee received letters 
by the hundreds endorsing his proj- 
ect. He went ahead. Then many 
people and organizations, among 


about 


them persons who had tried to dis- 
him, contribute 
toward the church. But Henslee, 
having promised God that he 
would build it himself, refused all 
money donations. The furnishings 


suade wished to 


were something else, and dona- 
tions of such nature were accepted. 

“And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself,” our Lord said. The church 
was finally finished, shortly before 
Father’s day, and the cross was 
placed atop the spire. Father Gran- 
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nis announced that he would hold 
a series of meetings for non-Cath- 
olics. He would tell them about the 
history of the Church, and explain 
some of her doctrines, and try to 
misunder- 
was 


clear up some of the 
standings. Perhaps no one 
more surprised than Father Gran- 
nis himself over the remarkable 
attendance. 

Then on the day before the dedi- 
cation, people of the surrounding 
countryside flocked from far and 
near to see St. Christopher’s. While 


there, they asked many questions 
about Catholicism. The masons and 
carpenters and bricklayers, includ- 


ing Dewey Profitt himself, not one 
of them a Catholic, answered them. 
The workers of Chartres who built 
that cathedral in the Ages of Faith 
were not more proud of their 
achievement than these non-Cath- 
olic men who built a home for God 
deep in Dixie. 

The day it was dedicated was 
90° in the shade. But long before 
the services began, cars filled the 
available parking space on the 
grounds and were parked up and 
down the road. Bishop Adrian 
dedicated the new house of God. 
In rose and gold vestments, he 
circled it with his retinue, blessing 
it. Even before he began the out- 
doors ceremony, in the presence of 
some 200 or more, the church was 
filled. From where I stood in back, 
I estimated that it seated about 200 
in the pews, and fully 50 or more 
sat in the middle aisle, and stood 
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up in the side aisles and in the 
back. 

Mser. Frederick E. Hillenbrand, 
of St. Mary’s, Evanston, IIL, told 
the people in the church, and those 
who peered through the door and 
windows or stood around listening 
to loud-speakers outdoors or in the 
basement, that Christ had 
come to take up residence in Dick- 
son. He spoke of the occasion as 
“a liturgical homecoming,” and said 
that the new church would be a 
place from that day forward from 
which Christ would “scatter holi- 


now 


ness.” 

Said the Introit of the Mass of- 
fered that day: “Terrible is this 
place, it is the house of God, and 
the gate of heaven; and it shall be 
called the court of God.” The Mass 
for the dedication of a church is 
that for the dedication of the Ba- 
silica of Our Saviour in Rome, 
original mother church of the 
world, and predecessor to the pres- 
ent St. John Lateran. Ed Henslee, 
in giving St. Christopher’s to Dick- 
son and the world, knew some of 
the joy known by the Emperor 
Constantine when he founded on 
the Caelian hill the first Christian 
basilica. 

And Ed Henslee saw the host 
lifted up at the Offertory, and the 
chalice. And he came, bringing his 
gift of this new church, begging 
God to accept it. And, since our 
gift includes the one who gives it, 
he offered himself. And he offered, 
too, his wife, and their oldest son, 
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Ed, and their other and 
daughter, and all his work as a 
lawyer in Chicago and dairy-cattle 
breeder in Tennessee, and his works 
as a fervent Catholic. He is gen- 
eral counsel for the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, so as lawyer he 


SONS 


could offer up numerous cases of 
justice—and charity—won for his 
clients. As farmer, he could offer 
up the employment furnished to 
the workers on his 1,100 acres with 
six cattle barns; the sustenance for 
thousands from the ton of milk 
that is taken from the farm each 
day; and the blessing of better 
herds derived by Tennessee farmers 


from the offspring of the 200 pure- 


bred Guernseys on the farm. As a 
militant Catholic, he could offer to 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
countless Holy Name talks on 
“Why I Am a Catholic”; the more 
than 100 converts he himself has 
made; and the work of several 
priests he has helped through the 
seminary. He prayed with the 
priest, “O Lord God, in the sim- 
plicity of my heart, I have joyfully 
offered all these things; and I have 
seen with great joy Thy people 
which are here present; O God of 
Israel, help this will, alleluia.” 

In offering himself, Mr. Henslee 
offered his boyhood in Dickson, his 
marriage, his own conversion, every 
good deed of his 59 years of life. 
He was born in Dickson, now a 
place of about 4,000, but then not 
much more than a crossroads. His 
father, the local doctor, died when 
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he was ten. His mother remarvied; 
and he has two half brothers and 
twin half-sisters. He lived in Dick- 
son, over the town drugstore, until 
he was about 22 years old, attend- 
ing there the local public school 
and high school. He went on to 
Webb college, a small preparatory 
school in Bell Buckle, Tenn., and 
then to Cumberland college at Leb- 
anon, Tenn., where he completed 
his law course near the head of 
his class. 

Upon leaving school, he became 
district claim agent for the Balti- 
more ‘& QOhio’s Chicago division, 
youngest man ever to have that 
office, and held the post for three 
vears. Then he opened a law office 
of his own, at Garrett, Ind., but 
soon went to Fort Wayne, where 
he practiced law for 18 years. Fif- 
teen years ago he moved to Chi- 
cago, where he now heads a large 
law firm. His home is in Evanston. 

Mr. Henslee did not become a 
Catholic until after his marriage, 
some 30 years ago. He was born 
and raised an Episcopalian. His 
father had died a Catholic; he had 
called for a priest, made his profes- 
sion of faith, and received the last 
sacraments upon his deathbed. The 
stepfather was a good man, but like 
nearly everyone else around there, 
a fundamentalist. The fact of Ed 
Henslee’s father’s conversion was 
kept a secret, and Ed did not hear 
of it until he was 20 years old. By 
then, he had already begun to 
make inquiries of his own about 
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the faith, and his mention of Ca- 
tholicism to an old Irishwoman of 
the community caused her to re- 
mark, “It would not be so strange 
if you did become a Catholic, see- 
ing as how your own father was 


one.” 

Henslee was a Catholic at heart 
before he had ever spoken to a 
priest or heard a Mass. “I had read 
so many things written against the 
Church that I tried to find out 
how she could get away with so 
much crime and corruption; and 
what could be done about it. But 
my reading showed me that the 
Catholic Church was the one true 
Church founded by Christ. I was 
convinced when | came to realize 
that up to 400 years ago there was 
no other church.” 

It was no easy step for Ed Hens- 
lee to make, this coming into the 
Church. Some of his relatives, 
when he called upon them, denied 
him entrance. 

This, of course, made him sad, 
but not angry, and things have bet- 
tered since. He understood their 
point of view: the same as his own 
before he had investigated the 
Church. But he loved his home 
town, often visited it. This love he 
expressed during the civic cere- 
monies after the Mass of dedica- 
tion. “It is with a deep sense of 
humility that I stand here in the 
presence of friends on land in the 
place in which I was born, and 
where my mother and father lie 
buried. We are here to pay tribute 
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not to a man, but to the Creator 
of us all.” And he touched on the 
mighty manifestation of tolerance. 

This is not to say that intoler- 
ance has completely disappeared. 
But the very fact that a Catholic 
church stands in Dickson today is 
testimony that great improvement 
has been made. Perhaps the situa- 
tion was best summed up by Dis- 
trict Attorney Rader Parker. Parker 
stated flatly, “Once this was a belt 
of bigotry. But the monster of 
bigotry, of intolerance, during the 
last war received a mortal wound. 
We can see here today that this 
monster is dead.” 

Lending weight to the words of 
Parker were the gifts which Mr. 
Henslee was able to include with 
his own gift of the church when 
the bread and the wine were lifted 
up. Among those gifts were a mis- 
sal stand and missals used by the 
congregation donated by the Jewish 
War Veterans; the statue of St. 
Joseph, given by the American 
Legion; the statue of St. Christo- 
pher, by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Lutheran Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Lee donated the processional cruci- 
fix; Jewish Mr. and Mrs. Ed Rudin 
gave the baptismal font; and the 
Baptist Rev. Morris H. Coers came 
with a cross of orchids. (Incident- 
ally, the Rev. Coers, who has had 
two audiences with the Pope, wrote 
to Pope Pius X1]—strictly upon his 
own initiative, he made it known— 
calling the attention of the Holy 
Father to the achievement of his 
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very dear friend Mr. Henslee.) The 
bell was once in a Lutheran church, 
and the cedar paneling came from 
an old southern plantation. 

“And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself.” There in Dickson, lifted 
up, our Lord beheld the man who 
had built for Him a new home in 
a place where there had never been 
a Catholic church before. He saw, 
too, the men who had labored on 
the new edifice—and not a Catholic 
among them—and people from the 
countryside about; and friends of 
Mr. Henslee who came from hun- 
dreds of miles away to rejoice with 
him and praise God with him. 
Among those who packed the pews 
and aisles of St. Christopher’s: Su- 
perior Court Judge of Illinois, John 
F. Bolton; Circuit Judge Cornelius 
Chicago; retired 


Harrington of 
Judge Francis B. Allegretti of Chi- 
cago; John Cameron, former law 
partner of Senator Estes Kefauver; 


U.S. Senator Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico, who came from 
Washington; the Rev. Mr. Coers, 
of Covington, Ky., whose orchid- 
covered cross was placed atop the 
statue of St. Christopher. 

The Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, lifted up, drew also to 
Himself Dr. Laurence C. Jackson, 
in whose home Mass used to be 
offered in Dickson, where there are 
as yet only 35 Catholics. And He 
drew to Himself, through Mr. 
Henslee, Irving Karesh, vice com- 
mander of the Jewish War Vet- 
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erans; and James Buttram, Tennes- 
see state commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; and Nathan Rob- 
erts, commander, American Legion; 
as well as a host of local dignitaries, 
including Ben West, the mayor of 
Nashville, some 40 miles distant. At 
Mr. Henslee’s side sat his wife; and 
the son who came home, Edward, 
Jr.. and his wife and their son, 
Edward III; and Edward Jr.’s 
brother Martin and his wife; and 
Patrick A., the youngest Henslee 
boy. Daughter Elizabeth, who lives 
in New Jersey, could not be there 
because only a week before she 
had become a new mother. 

Now, since 35 Catholics live in 
Dickson, what need can there be, 
how can they maintain, a big new 
church? I asked Bishop Adrian 
about that. St. Christopher’s, he 
said, would remain a mission for 
the time being, and meanwhile 
might become a shrine of travelers. 
But he foresaw the day when its 
full capacity would be needed. In 
the first place, he pointed out, pres- 
ence of the church will induce 
Catholics to move into the com- 
munity. Moreover, he said, “I think 
we can best reach the people by 
building churches—and schools. I 
think there is so much ignorance 
about the Catholic Church because 
there is such little chance for peo- 
ple to know about it and under- 
stand it.” 

So a great thing was wrought in 
the little town of Dickson that day. 
Christ was lifted up, and He drew 
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to Him men and women from near 
and far and of many faiths. And 
some adored Him; and many did 
not understand that He was there 
present; but all were reverent. And 
the father whose great love for his 
son had caused him to build this 
church prayed with the priest at 
the Secret: “Graciously hear our 
prayers, we beseech Thee, O Lord; 
that while we offer these present 


vows, we may by Thy help be 
found worthy to win Thine ever- 
lasting reward.” And included in 
that petition was his hope. Mrs. 
Henslee, you see, is not a Catholic 
and neither is the youngest son, 
Patrick Joseph. Mary Elizabeth and 
Martin are Catholics. But Ed Jr., 
whose safe return from the war is 
commemorated on a plaque inside 
the door of the new church, is not. 


Flights of Fancy 


A bachelor thinks he is a thing of 
beauty and a boy forever. 


The most annoying trap on any 
golf course is the one on your part- 
ner.—Bruce Caldwell. 


She closed the door softly as if the 
room itself were sleeping. —Barbara 
Dickinson. 

Newly awakened baby talking to 
its fists —Dennis W. Foreman. 

Took misfortune like a man— 
blamed it on his wife.—Ventura 
(Calif.) Star-Free Press. 

You can tell by the price of things 
that these are trebled times.—Daniel 
Francis Clancy. 


iessimist: person who sizes him- 
seif up and then gets sore about it.— 


Pulse. 


The taxicab nibbled swiftly at the 
downtown traffic.—Joseph Dever. 


Middle age: a state when you won- 
der, as you toddle up to bed, whether 
the sound was a loose board in the 
stairs, or you.—Senator Soaper. 


Jean-aged girls—Alvey E. Brown, 


Two wrongs do make one right— 
when they are atoned for.—Mary 
Dorsey. 


Apple orchard purring with bees. 
—Elizabeth Enright. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 


will be paid on publication. 


Exact source must be given. 


We are sorry 


that it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 








A famous car designer built a car in 1934 that we may all be driving 


come 1955, with a jet engine added 


Your Gar of the Future 


THE SCARAB 
By WILLIAM BUSHNELL STOUT 
Condensed trom a book* 


ick in 1934 in the Stout En- 
gineering laboratories at 

Dearborn, we decided to 
build the car of the future, the 
Scarab. We began as we would for 
an airplane. First I drew the con- 
tour of the car full scale on the floor 
in chalk. Then we designed a com- 
plete welded steel-tube body frame, 
which was also the frame of the 
car. The wheels were enclosed. A 
bumper ran around most of the car. 
The engine was in back. The front 
as well as back wheels were inde- 
pendently sprung with coil springs. 
This was before any of the stand- 
ard cars had independent springs 
in front. 

The hood merely covered the 
space occupied by the front-wheel 
housing, with a space in between 
for spare tire, heater, radio, horns 
and other accessories. As there was 
no long hood, the visibility was 
perfect. 

The entire floor was covered with 
a single carpet. At the rear was a 


crosswise couch, long enough for a 
tall man to lie at full length. Two 
chairs in the car were movable, to 
enable the any- 
where they wished, just as in a 
drawing room. The driver’s seat 


passengers to sit 


was fastened down, as he had to 
work the pedals. 

We had two radiators and two 
fans, one on either side of the en- 
gine, chiefly for testing and experi- 
mental work. When we finished, 
the car was noisy—but it ran! It 
was crudely built. The two sides 
of the car did not match. There 
was a half inch of variation. Its 
appearance was not too artistic, but 
it was startling. 

I was president of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and one of 
my tasks was to make a trip about 
the U.S. with the general manager, 
John A. C. Warner. We were to 
talk to sections of the society from 
coast to coast. Rather than do this 
in the ordinary way, Warner and 
I, with a driver, got into the new 
rear-engined car I had just com- 
pleted, and started out from Detroit 
to make the circuit. We drove to 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Denver. 


*So Away I Went. Copyright, 1951, by Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. Reprinted with permission. 
336 pp. $4. 21 
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Then we went down to Santa Fe, 
through Albuquerque, Winslow, 
and Needles to Los Angeles. 

It was on the latter part of this 
trip that the couch proved so prac- 
tical. We had meetings practically 
every night, which with entertain- 
ment often kept us up till two in 
the morning. The next day we 
would drive all day and repeat the 
routine the next night. The minute 
one driver got under way the other 
would be asleep on the couch. That 
way we got our sleep during the 
day and were ready for the next 
evening session. 

The car was described in all the 
trade papers and many of the mag- 
azines of the day, and was dis- 
cussed in most of the automotive- 
design conferences. But the word 
came back to us very definitely 
that the industry was not interested 
in that kind of car. The public 
wished running boards, and they 
would get runing boards. If they 
wished square windshields, they 
would get square windshields. If 
they did not demand a better ride, 
they would not get a better ride. 

I took the executives of most of 
the automobile companies out for 
rides. They all said that if they ever 
did put in a rear engine, they 
would do it gradually, changing 
the shape of the car year by year 
until they had space at the rear. 

The shape of all cars today bears 
out the fact that this program has 
been followed. About all they have 
to do today is put the steering on 
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the back wheels, and the engine on 
the front wheels, and run the car 
backward and they wouldn't be far 
from the Scarab of 1935. 

Altogether, the first Scarab was 
driven 36,000 miles while we were 
building a second. Our second car 
we stvled and engineered more 
carefully. The interior was sound- 
proofed. Air springs were substi- 
tuted for the coil springs. This car 
had a 136-inch wheel base. We put 
our Wheels at the end of the car 
instead of toward the middle. The 
car was four inches narrower than 
a Buick, and yet the rear seat was 
six inches longer (or wider), and 
could be used as a couch for com- 
fort in travel. 

This car I have driven for 15 
years, covering 285,000 miles of 
roadway all over the U.S. I made 
three trips from Detroit to Califor- 
nia with a glass of water set on the 
instrument board up front. The 
glass was filled within an inch of 
the top, and the water stayed in 
position all day long while we were 
traveling. 

I have movies taken coming 
home from Florida, showing the 
family having lunch in the car with 
hot coffee in cups sitting on the 
table, filled plates, and a bottle of 
catsup. The camera shows, at the 
same time, the speedometer at 70 
mph. We were traveling over a 
broken macadam road, which also 
can be seen on the film. 

I have ridden in and driven prac- 
tically all makes of cars, and there 
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has never been one to appre rach the 


ride which we had, or the hand: 


ness of control or the CrOSs-COUNETrY 


comfort that came from this design. 


welronht 


i 


In ice and snow, with the 


in the rear for traction, where it 


should be, could ovel 
difficult 


would 


we 
othe r cars 
On 


and I drove 


roads which 
not 


occasion, my son-in-law 


even attempt. one 


from Detroit to the west coast, tak 


] 


ing turns driving night and day. 


Just outside of Omaha I took a nap 
on the couch. Just 120 minutes later 
son-in-law 
pointed to the speedometer: we had 
traveled 139 
showed we had at the same time 
climbed more than 2,000 feet. 
When we got into Rawlins that 


my woke me up and 


miles. Our altimeter 


night, the road ahead was closed. 
A wet snow had turned a new road 
into bottomless mud. There were 
35 miles of it. In dry weather this 
stretch had been good going, but 


Cars 


now, people told us, scores of 


were mired down in it. State road 
equipment was busy pulling them 
out, and no other cars would be 
lowed to enter it that night. 

At seven the next morning we 
got away. At the start there were 
three or four cars completely stuck. 
Owners were halfheartedly trying 
to dig them out. Along the way, 
tractors and heavy equipment were 
dragging others out of the mud. 

We overtook and passed some 20) 
automobiles in this 35-mile stretch. 
I remember one car, of a most ex- 
pensive make, plowing along in 
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low gear. Another car a little ahead 
of it was doing no better. We came 
up behind them easily. There was 
no place to pass except to climb out 
oi the ruts and go through the vir- 

mud on either side. This we 

without difficulty. When we 
got to the end of the mud we had 
been out of high gear only once. 
final preot 


This stretch Was our 


of the greater ability of the rear 
engine car. Its weight is where it 
help traction, instead of in 
front 


Can 


where it buries the 


wheels in the muck and leaves the 
rear Wheels spinning on top. 


In spite of evidence like this, the 


front 


skepticism of the automobile com- 
panies persisted. But once on that 
trip I stopped at the curb opposite 
a filling station. We no sooner drew 
up than the man at the 
shouted out to his partner, “Hey, 


pump 
Tom, come on out! Here’s a car 
with the engine in the rear. That’s 


the 


way they’re all going to be!” 

This car is now, after 15 years, 
less conspicuous on the street than 
it was originally, for the other cars 
have widened out, left off the run- 
ning board, are gradually merging 
their 
hood, and lengthening the rear into 
a hood so that soon the engine can 


fenders, shortening the front 


go back where it belongs. 

I have made trouble-free trips in 
every extreme of driving conditions 
available in the U.S. But the main 
excellence of the vehicle is comfort 
ind the absence of fatigue. On 
many occasions I have driven the 
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Scarab more than 750 miles in a day. 

Changes that I made in the car 
from time to time were not im- 
provements, only sops to conven- 
tion to interest manufacturers in 
large-scale production. 

But each one figured it much 
better to follow conventions than 
to take anything new, even though 
it was radically better. By 1955 
the Scarab should be up to date! 


TURBOCAR 
By DENNIS MAY 
Condensed from the 
Atlantic Monthly* 
Gas turbine cars are rumored to 
be under development in at least 
five English plants. The British 
Automobile Racing club has ear- 
marked a £1,000 ($2,800) purse as 
first prize for a turbocar race which 
it intends to promote. 

The Rover is the only brand of 
turbocar of which details are now 
known. It was exhibited in New 
York City in April, 1950. The 
Rover motor is equally happy on 
a gasoline, kerosene, or fuel-oil diet. 
The power plant is housed in. the 
rear of a three-seat roadster body. 
The body has three openings on 
each side through which air is 
gulped into the initial compressor, 
whence it passes to the combustion 
chambers, the compressor turbine, 
and a power turbine. Efflux (ex- 
haust) from the two turbines 
escapes at 100 miles an hour through 
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four vertical stacks in the lid of 
what corresponds to a rumble seat. 
The combustion process is like that 
of a blowtorch. 

The motor idles at 7,000 revolu- 
tions per minute—faster than many 
piston engines can be made to op- 
erate on zero load and full throttle. 
Turnover at maximum highway 
speed is 40,000 rpm. Rover’s tur- 
bine, designed for an output of 200 
horsepower, was deliberately “hop- 
ped down” for demonstration. But 
the car still had a top gait of some- 
thing over 90 mph, and _ take-off 
from zero to a mile a minute in 
just over 14 seconds. 

Turbocar driving could hardly 
be simpler. Turning on the igni- 
tion cuts in a starter motor to turn 
over the compressor and compressor 
turbine. An ordinary spark plug 
sputters in each combustion cham- 
ber. Kerosene fuel, fed into the 
combustion chambers by atomizers, 
mixes with air introduced by the 
compressor and, almost instantly, 
continuous self-ignition takes over 
from the now unnecessary spark 
plugs. At this stage the current to 
the plugs is cut off. 

As long as the driver keeps his 
foot off the accelerator, the turbine 
idles. Then, as he releases the brake 
and steps on the accelerator, the 
independent power turbine goes 
into action and the vehicle takes 
off, picking up gently or with fierce 
gusto, as the driver chooses. Aside 


*8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. July, 1951. 
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from the astronomical revolutions 
per minute, and the roar of the 
efflux, the sensation of driving is 
about the same as with American 
cars with torque-converter trans 
mission. To go faster, step on it 
with the right foot; to slow, lift 
the right foot and jam the brake. 

How long will it be before the 
turbocar can compete commercialls 
with its piston-engine rival? In 
Britain, estimates range from two 
years to 10. Other engineers, seeing 
developments in the ordinary mo 
tor field, say it never will compete. 

The weightiest problem confront 
ing the producers of the Rover and 
other turbocars is high tuel con- 
sumption. “The fuel used is inher- 
ently cheaper than gasoline,” the 
technical editor of the London 
Motor wrote last year, “but since 
the final cost of fuel to the motorist 
im most countries 1s largely deter 
mined by tax, even halving the 


basic price will have little effect on 
the sum required at the pump.” 
In its demonstrated form, at me- 


dium to fast road speeds, the Rover 
was getting about five miles per 
U.S. gallon of kerosene. With a 
heat exchanger it could get prob- 
ably 20% better mileage. But the 
day is still far off when the turbo- 
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car, despite its undiscerning palate 
for fuel, can be operated as cheaply 
as a normal vehicle of comparable 
performance. 

Noise and lack of power braking, 
in that order, rank as the second 
and third hardest nuts to crack. 
Noise presents a conundrum be- 
cause the turbine’s total use of air 
is about 10 times greater than a 
piston engine’s. Air serves as cool- 
ant as well as combustion agent. 
The Rover, which had no muffler 
on either intake or exhaust, inhaled 
as audibly as it exhaled. By sports- 
car standards it certainly was not 
unduly boisterous. But Rolls-Royce 
and Cadillac quiet will be the cri- 
terion when the production stage 
arrives. That kind of quiet can be 
achieved only by the use of huge 
silencers. Passenger and baggage 
space do not leave room for silenc- 
ers on a naormal-sized car. 

Posers like this take time, pa- 
tience, and cunning. But research- 
men have cracked problems just as 
tough. They subdued the clatter in 
the poppet valve, devised transmis- 
sions that think for themselves, 
made tires that didn’t skid and 
practically wouldn’t puncture. No 
doubt they will turn out a salable 
turbocar. 


Indian Prayer 
@ creat Spirit, allow me never to judge another 
until I have walked two weeks in his moccasins. 


F. Nagle. 
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Appeal to the highest court won his freedom 


St. Jude and Robert V ogeler 


By FRANCIS SYRIANEY 


Condensed from the Regrster* 


OBERT A. VoGELER has re- 
turned from among the 
living dead:of a prison be- 

hind the Iron Curtain. He is free, 

says Mrs. Vogeler, because St. Jude 

did the impossible, St. Anthony 

found the man who was lost, and 

the blessed Mother proved herself 
to be truly a compassionate mother. 

“We had all the saints lined up,” 

says Mrs. Vogeler. And it must 

have taken all the saints, for Vogel- 
er is the only American subjected 
to a full-scale communist trial who 
has ever returned to talk about it. 

The Hungarian Reds put a high 
price on Vogeler. They asked $427,- 
000 worth of confiscated property 
and art treasures in exchange for 
freeing him after 17 months of soli- 
tary confinement. They asked for 
the historic crown of King St. Ste- 
phen also. They didn’t get those 
demands. They asked also and did 
get reopening of Hungarian con- 
sulates in the U.S. 

But the real price for Vogeler’s 
freedom was higher. It was the 
constant, unceasing prayer and sac- 
rifice of his pretty wife, Lucile, and 
their two sons, Bobby, 11, and Bill, 
9. It was his own prayer and faith 


in the very face of an impossibility. 
The story of Vogeler’s release is 
the story of faith as he and his wife 
tell it. “And the shame is,” says 
the handsome Vogeler, “that it 
takes something like what hap- 
pened to me to make us appre- 
ciate how much faith means.” 
Vogeler now looks comparatively 
well after his terrific ordeal. He is 
30 pounds heavier than on the day 
of his release. And he graciously 
and patiently answers questions 
about his experience. He wants 
others to appreciate the blessings of 
freedom in the U.S. He wants to 
strip bare the 
last vestige 
hiding the 
hypocritical 
cruelty of the 
communists. 
He balks at 
only one thing 
—any mention 
of his “confes- 
sion,’ now 
completely re- 
pudiated, or 
the means by 
which it was 
secured. 
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time,” he 


“There 


“when a 


comes a says, 
believes that he 
is abandoned, that he will be 
killed in any and that an 


alleged confession will appear any- 


pers¢ nN 
CASC, 


way, and so he signs the rubbish 
placed before hing.” 

“They have ways,” he says. The 
faraway look in his eyes tells vol- 
umes. “You know,” he 
quietly, “they still have the others 
who were sentenced with me. 
These others included Edgar San- 
ders, Vogeler’s British assistant in 
the work of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., and six 
Hungarians, including Father Ist- 
van Just. “I felt sorrier for him than 
for myself,” says Vogeler. He re- 
called how the priest was compelled 
to admit the most degrading things. 

“Our trial was so rigged as to 


goes on 


include representatives of all ele 


ments that were considered enemies 
by the Hungarian communists,” 
Vogeler declares. “The Church, big 
business, British secret service, land 
holders, and others were all in- 
volved. It was so contrived it was 
ridiculous. And I was supposed to 
be the master mind behind it all. 
This, despite the fact that I had 
only spent 15 or 16 weeks in Buda- 
pest over several years.” 

Vogeler would like to forget the 
memories of his trial and months 
in prison, but both he and his wife 
talk freely, even anxiously of the 
part that prayer and religion played 
in sustaining them. Vogeler, an 
Episcopalian, and his wife, a Cath- 


olic, were in full agreement that 
without their religious belief nei- 
ther could have endured the months 
of waiting. The consolation of re- 
ligion was one of the few things 
left to the American businessman 
in his solitary prison cell. He was 
even led to believe that his wite 
had also been imprisoned. 

“After repeated requests,” he says 
earnestly, “I was given a Bible. 
They didn’t do with it like they 
did with other books. They would 
take them from me after I had 
started them. Or they’d give me 
one with whole sections missing. 
But they refused to let me have a 
prayer book. 

“IT read that Bible daily, for an 
hour or so. You know, in solitary 
you quickly find that you don’t 
dare do one thing too much or too 
long or you will begin to get hal- 
lucinations about it. But I did read 
that Bible regularly and caretully. 
It’s surprising how much consola- 
tion you can find in it. I always 
knew that God would not let this 
be the end for me.” 

And on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain, in Vienna, Lucile Vogeler 
was bending heaven and earth— 
heaven with her constant petitions 
and the powers of earth with un- 
ending insistence—that something 
be done to secure her husband's 
release. 

“The boys and I prayed every 
day, especially to the blessed Moth- 
er—all Catholics do that—and also 
to St. Anthony. Bob had a special 
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devotion to him and 
wore his medal on 
his key chain.” 
The family began 
an intense program 
of prayer. They 
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The Price Paid 


Be is gratifying to have Robert Vogeler back. 
But the price we paid for him, if it is to be 
the standard demanded by the communists, 
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might compel us to leave in enemy dungeons 
dozens of other Americans stifl being held on 
charges that are mockeries of civilized juris- 


knew that St. Jude 
Thaddeus is called 
the “saint of the im- 
possible,” and they 
besieged him with 
prayer. Mrs. Vogel- 
er laughs as she re- 
calls how her 
younger son was 
ready to issue an ul- 
timatum to St. Jude 
after they had pray- 
ed to him for a 
week with no ap- 
parent results. The 
importance of per- 
severance was em- 
phasized, however. 
The two lads and 
their mother con- 





prudence. To spring Vogeler, we had to promise 
to permit the communists to take over important 
toeholds in two prime U.S. cities, New York 
and Cleveland. We had to promise to let what 
is still called Hungary reopen consulates in 
these cities. The price of Vogeler’s release was 
the establishment in two vital American cities 
of communist spy posts. 

To represent the Hungary of today, diplo- 
matically, a man or woman must be not only a 
confirmed communist but one who has been 
schooled for years in the wiles of espionage, 
counterespionage, sabotage and all the other 
deviltries of this violent conspiracy to conquer 


mankind. Bob Considine in the New York 
Journal-American (1 May ’51). 








tinued to storm heaven. 

Both the Vogelers are certain 
that religion will not be killed be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, no matter 
what measures the Red _ tyrants 
take. Each has a special story to 
substantiate this conviction. Vogel- 
er says that although the Reds have 
taken extreme measures to indoc- 
trinate youth against religion, they 
cannot prevent it from reappearing. 
He tells of one ardent young com- 
munist who had run afoul of the 
authorities and was imprisoned. He 
began to believe that God was let- 


ting him be punished for turning 
from Him. In prison, he reaffirmed 
his religious beliefs. 

Men in the great Red army itself 
are not so hopelessly lost as one 
would think, says Mrs. Vogeler. 
She made the acquaintance in Vi- 
enna of a Russian officer serving 
with the occupation forces. Through 
him she hoped to get some word 
of her husband. As the acquaint- 
ance deepened into friendship, he 
one day showed her something he 
always carried with him. It was an 
ikon of the crucifixion, with the 
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blessed Mother, John, and Mary 
Magdalen at the foot of the cross. 
“They will find this on me when | 
die,” he said. “If they find it before 
then, I will be anyhow.” 
Through this ofhicer, Mrs. Vogeler 
learned that religion is by no means 
dead among the Russian people. In 
fact, the greatest percentage of the 
people still cling to their beliefs 


dead 


despite all official attempts to eradi- 
cate them. 

More than 67% of the Hungari 
ans are Catholic. Vogeler recalls the 
terrific effect on the people of the 
excommunication by Pope Pius XII 
of all who in any way were in 
volved in the case against Cardinal 
Mindszenty, whose arrest preceded 


his own. 
“The people would stop me and 


ask, ‘Is it true? Were any names 
mentioned?’ The faith has a strong 
hold on the Hungarian people and 
not even a ‘rule by fear’ will de- 
stroy it,” he declared. Vogeler says 
that although the entire world real- 
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the innocence of convicted 
Archbishop Josef Groesz, the Reds 
must continue to attempt to dis- 
credit the Church, since it is the 


only organized resistance left be- 


1Zes 


fore the Red juggernaut. 

Bob Vogeler is no longer the 
broken man he was when he was 
suddenly in and 
taken without explanation to the 
Austrian frontier, and freedom. 
Several weeks in the Bethesda Na- 
val hospital and the tonic of un- 
molested freedom have restored 
most of his self-possession. He still 


roused his cell 


gives evidence of extreme nervous- 
ness. 

One doesn’t recover very easily 
from such an ordeal. And he still 
stands by the statement he made 
in Europe before being flown home 
to freedom, “God has given us the 
mission to destroy the communist 
enemies of freedom. Every Amer- 
ican should realize that what hap- 
pened to me could happen to any- 
body.” 


. 4 99 
{ttention, “Pravda 
A Necro bus driver, a war veteran, rented an apartment in Cicero, Ill. A 
court order directed the police to see that he be permitted to move in peace- 
fully. A gang of teen-agers invaded the apartment and threw the furniture 


out the window. A hostile mob tormed. 


The sheriff of Cook county asserts that local police “turned their backs on 
the disturbance,” and he asked for the National Guard, which the governor 
promptly furnished. But it took 600 guardsmen, deputies, police, and barbed- 
wire barricades to protect one Negro family and its belongings against a mob 


of 6,000. 
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Christian Science Monitor (18 July 751). 





My Friend, the 
King Snake 


By GEORGE MILBURN 


Condensed from Organic Gardening 


Y OME | on buying a 
small farm, I acquired a 

* stack of boards and a large 
king snake. The boards were piled 
on timbers, a above 
ground. Under this woodpile the 
king snake slept all day. Only by 
finding its long, gauzelike slough 
in the back yard two or three times 
know that it was 


years age , 


few inches 


a season did | 
still with me. 
Such a farm animal 
right down to the ground. It fed 
itself free on varmints that would 
feed themselves at my expense if 
given a chance. It needed no 
grooming nor special attention. | 
never had to make a midnight call 
for the veterinarian on its behalf, 
by contrast with the demands of 
my horses, hogs, and heifers. It was 
ever vigilant as a guardian of my 
granary and hennery. 
Herpetologists, those people 
whose profession it is to stay on 
intimate terms with reptiles, often 
view with alarm our indiscriminate 
slaughter of snakes. One of these 
days, they warn us, this tampering 
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suited me 


* 


with the balance of nature will af- 
fect our country’s food supply. 

Snakes kill and eat large num- 
bers of harmful, ever-multiplying 
rodents and insects. When the last 
snake is dead, we will be overcome 
by plagues of rats, field mice, jack 
rabbits, grasshoppers, and other 
vermin. 

There are about kinds of 
snakes on the North American con- 
tinent. All of them work for man’s 
continued existence. The U.S. has 
only four families of snakes with 
defense some- 
times prove hazardous to man: the 
rattlesnake, the copperhead, the 
cotton-mouth moccasin, and the 
coral snake. Even these dangerous 
snakes work in man’s interest, but 
when they are surprised or attacked 
their venom is deadly. As a result, 
they cannnot be tolerated in any 
community. 

Fortunately, the poisonous snake, 
to anyone who is not blinded nor 
deafened by fear, can be identified 
at once. Nobody who lacks an 
afhnity for snakes can be expected 
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mechanisms which 
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to study a live one, book in hand, 
deciding whether it is dangerous. 
But don’t worry. The snake has no 
more interest in you than you have 
In it. 
its ground, and it gives a sinister 


Only the rattlesnake stands 


warning that cannot be mistaken. 

The greatest menace of the few 
deadly snakes in this country is to 
infants. Babies have no natural fear 
of snakes (contrary to popular be- 
lief). A child should be taught the 
same caution about approaching a 
snake that it is taught about ap- 
proaching a strange dog, or auto- 
mobile traflic, or food. 

The attitude of American boys 
toward snakes 100 years ago, as de- 
scribed in Mark Twain’s autobiog- 
raphy, is more sensible than that 
prevalent among modern children. 
“Along outside of the front fence 
ran the country road, dusty in the 


summertime, and a good place for 
snakes—they liked to lie in it and 
sun themselves; when they were 
puff adders, we 


rattlesnakes or 
killed them; when they were black 
snakes, or racers, or belonged to 
the fabled ‘hoop’ breed, we fled, 
without shame; when they were 
‘house snakes, or ‘garters’ we car- 
ried them home and put them in 
Aunt Patsy’s work basket for a sur- 
prise; for she was prejudiced 
against snakes, and always when 
she took the basket in her lap and 
they began to crawl out of it, it 
disordered her mind. She never 
seemed to get used to them; her 
opportunities went for nothing.” 


Statistics on persons struck by 
venomous snakes each year range 
fantastically between 100 and 1,500, 
which gives some hint of the hys- 
teria involved. Fatalities reported 
are less than 4% of those bitten. 
So I left my king snake to its 
attended to my 
a bachelor, 


business, and | 
own. Whether it 
spinster, or grass widow, I cannot 


Was 


say, but there was never any evi- 
dence of its having a mate. Some- 
times, if | stooped to look, I would 
get a shadowy glimpse of it, dor- 
mant by daylight, digesting its noc- 
turnal meals. That was the extent 
of our acquaintance for three years. 

Meanwhile, if there was ever a 
sign of a rat about the place, it 
disappeared with dispatch. Nor did 
any other snake appear in the barn, 
nor in henhouse nor yard. Once a 
our modest 
soon vanished 


few mice invaded 
dwelling. They 
without my taking recourse to poi- 
son or traps. A king snake has to 
eat. 

And all the time this silent part- 
nership was at work, I was estab- 
lishing a firm reputation among 
my neighbors as being a fool about 
birds. That first spring I began 
breaking up every quail trap I 
found on my place, releasing the 
hens to get back to their starving 
young. When a yokel came mosey- 
ing by and intimated that a man 
wasn’t going to make himself pop- 
ular thereabouts by kicking down 
quail traps, I cheerfully explained 
that my purpose was to put those 
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birds to work for me on my farm. 

The word got round in no time 
at all that I was A 12- 
shotgun in the hands of a 
conservation agent couldn’t have 
given the birds on my place more 
protection than that rumor. Even 
old ladies kept their prowling cats 
those people had 
harboring a 


“tetched.” 


gauge 


at home. If 
known that | 
snake, they would have set fire to 
my barn. But a man who 
birds is not a 


Was 


gives 

Sanctuary to man 

to trifle with. 
Meanwhile, the 


notion. 


learned 
Soon my 


birds 
about my 
place 
the last 
arrived and 


crazy 
alive with them. Before 


robins 


Was 
melted, 
lunching off 
an assault on my 
fruit they 


snow had 
began 
insects preparing 
young orchard. Any 


pecked later ] counted payment for 
and no man who 
has ever sprayed an orchard can 


work W ell done, 
scoff about the work it takes to 
protect fruit trees against predatory 
insects. 

After so long a time, the day 
came when my lumber pile had to 
be restacked. I hired a neighbor for 
the job. I instructed him not to 
harm the king snake he might find 
when he tore down the stack. He 
assured me that he knew the value 
of king snakes, and that he would 
not harm a scale on a king snake’s 
back. 

Imagine my dismay an hour later 
when he came up to me in the 
yard, bearing a stick. Over it was 
draped the battered and lifeless 


body of my faithful servant, the 
king snake. The hapless hired 
hand, whose reaction had been no 
different from that of many a Phi 
3eta Kappa, drooped his head, and 
said sullenly, “It sung at me, and 

I had to stomp 

Call it coincidence if you like, 
but from the day of the king 
snake’s death, life on my little farm 
began to change. Rats invaded the 
barn. Exploratory hands reaching 
into hen’s nests were as likely to 
grab a black snake as an egg. Soon 
the house was teeming with mice. 
Web worms took the trees. Over 
my protest, a ferocious tomcat was 
brought in to deal with such dis- 
quietude. The song birds soon van- 
One day I came 
cache of 16 mouldering under the 
leaves of a lilac bush. Evidence as 
to their killer was circumstantial. 

And then the copperheads, at- 
tracted by an abundant supply of 
rodents, no doubt, began coming 
into our yard. The copperhead, by 
is more dangerous than 


ished. across a 


the way, 
the rattler, 
warning and will strike in any di- 
rection, even though usually it tries 
to escape from man unseen. 

Our two dogs, a collie and a 
scottie, snubbed the cat as only 
aristocrats could, and did yeoman 
service on copperheads. But their 
work was not up to that of the 
lamented king snake, which, for 
some reason, they had never both- 
ered. Perhaps because it had never 
bothered them. 


because it gives no 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gil Hodges with 


Home-Run 


Hitter at 


Home 


OME LIFE has helped the home- 
run career of Brooklyn’s hard- 
hitting first baseman, Gil Hodges. 
That’s what the figures show. 
During the current season, one 
baseball writer wrote in his col- 
umn, “Now that Gil Hodges is on 
the road, he'll hit better. That’s 


because he'll sleep better. He'll be 
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away from his two youngsters who 


awaken him too early in the morn- 
ing.” 

The youngsters do get Gil out of 
bed a little earlier some mornings, 
but home life as a whole has def- 
nitely agreed with Gil and_ his 
career. His performance both in the 
field and at bat has progressively 
improved since the husky first base- 
man married Joan Lombardi, and 
they have begun to raise Gil II 


The Dodger first-sacker 
Gil Hodges (above) 

is a handy man, 

who covers a lot 

of ground. His hands 
span 1112 inches. 

He stands six-feet-two, 
and weighs 200 pounds. 


Gil Hodges (left), 
Brooklyn first sacker, 
tosses one to 

his son, Gil II, 
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and Irene Stephanie. Gil II was 
born last year; Irene Stephanie 
came along this year. 

This season has been Gil’s best. 
He had hit more than 20 home 
runs before the middle of June. By 
the day before the All-Star game, 
he had 28. The pace was better 
than Babe Ruth’s in 1927, the year 
the Bambino set the all-time season 





record of 60. Gil hit his 28th in 
his 75th game of the year, the Babe 
got his in his 79th. Gil has con- 
tinued to pole them out since then, 
with fans watching to see whether 
the mark set by the Babe will final- 
ly be beaten. 

Even if Hodges does not break 
Ruth’s record, he is almost certain 
to better the Dodgers’ mark of 
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The line-up at Hodges’ family breakfast table (left to right): Gil, Gil II, 


Irene Stephanie, and Joan. 


35 set by Babe Herman in 1930. 
Hodges’ total of homers has been 
steadily climbing. In 1948, he hit 
11; in 1949, 23; and in 1950, 32. 
His batting average has been 
around .300 since the start of the 
season, and his fielding has been 
the best that the Dodgers have had 
at first base since Dolph Camilli. 
Many athletes have played better 
once they have taken on the re- 
sponsibilities of a family. Most mar- 
ried young men live better regu- 
lated lives than their single brethren. 
Generally, too, the benedict has 
more emotional stability. Hodges 
himself gives much of the credit to 
prayer. He never steps onto the 
ball field or up to the plate without 
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a brief silent meditation, and a plea 
to our Lord and His blessed Mother 
to help him do the right thing. 

“If I succeed in overtaking Babe 
Ruth’s mark, it will be prayer that 
has done it,” Hodges said recently. 
“The Babe did a lot for baseball, 
and it will not be a pleasant thing 
to eclipse his mark; but in modern 
days such things are done, and I 
will try my best.” 

Hodges was born in Princeton, 
Ind., 27 years ago. His father was 
a coal miner. He would not allow 
Gil nor his brother, Charley, to 
work in the mines. At St. Joseph’s 
High school in Petersburg, Ind., 
Gil won All-Southern-Indiana hon- 
ors in basketball. He also played 














football and took part in track, as 
a shot putter and broad jumper. 
At St. Joseph’s college in Rensse- 
laer, Ind., he played football, base- 
ball, and basketball. He was an 
Olympic prospect for the shot-put 
because of his hands, said to be 
even bigger than those of the fa- 
mous Honus Wagner. 

Gil played shortstop with the 
Junior American Legion team in 
his town, and during vacations 
played in an industrial league. In 
1943, for the last day of the Na- 
tional league season, Gil went up 
to the Dodgers. For two and a half 
years afterward, he was in the 
Pacific with the Marines, and he 
won a battle star on Okinawa. 
After his service, Hodges was 
farmed to Newport News in the 
Piedmont league, and in 1947, he 
came up again to the Dodgers. 

On the day after Christmas in 
1948, Gil married Joan Lombardi, 
a Dodger fan. The ceremony was 
in St. Gregory’s church in Brook- 
lyn. Their two children, Gil I, 18 
months old, and Irene Stephanie, 
five months old, were both bap- 
tized in St. Gregory’s. The family 
lives in an eight-room house at 
1120 East 32nd St., Brooklyn, dur- 
ing the season. This spring, Hodges 
caused a lot of comment when he 
failed to report with the rest of the 
team for the opening of spring 
training at Vero Beach, Fla. 


at 





home as on _ the 
Gil does his part. 


Teamwork is just as necessary 


field. 





Gil had stayed home. A baby 
was expected. Baseball wasn’t 
so important as his family. 


Gilbert Ray Hodges II is only 
15 months old, but so husky he 
oppears likely to be as strapping 
a man as his athletic father. 














out the long ones, and to bring home the groceries 


Gil continues to hit 
for his little family. 





Answer to Paul Blanshard 


People who read his books should 


also read history 


By JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


HE way to deal with a man 
like Paul Blanshard is to 
get historical, not hysterical. 
In 1949 he wrote a book, Amert- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power, 
which he publicly claimed was not 
against our faith as Catholics or our 
patriotism as Americans. What- 
ever his intentions, the book tend 
ed to stir up anti-Catholic feel- 
ing wherever it was read. Though 
Mr. Blanshard denied that he was 
impugning our loyalty to our coun- 
try, he succeeded in doing just 
that. 
Now he has done it again. 
this time he will not 
have such an easy job 
ducking the responsi- 
bility for what his 
handiwork may do to 
divide the American 
people in this critical 
hour. His new book, 
Communism, Democ- 
racy and Catholic 
Power, just published, 
is a succession of al- 
ternating chapters 
clearly designed to 


But 


force an equation between the Vat- 
ican and the Kremlin. 

Again Mr. Blanshard claims that 
we, the doped and duped Catholic 
laity, have his sympathy. His 
soothing thesis is that he has noth- 
ing against our faith as such. He 
just thinks we ought to wake up 
to the political shenanigans of our 
priests and bishops before they 
betray us as a nation to Rome the 


way the communists are seeking to 
Somewhere 
along the dark and lonely corri- 
dors of the Blanshard mind, the 
work of the Catholic Church and 

the wiles of atheistie 


betray us to Moscow. 


have 


a nd 


communism 
somehow met 
strangely married. 
What sharpshooter 
Blanshard has actually 
done is to set up a Q. 
E. D. which is not 
only grossly untrue 
and unfair but, in 
these times especially, 
flatly un-American. He 
then goes on to work 
out his equation by a 
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process of illogicality so adroit as to 
be beyond the powers of any or- 
dinary man of good will. The 
gist of his warning is that good 
Americans (as distinguished from 
their Catholic fellow citizens) had 
better watch out for the conspir- 
ators support both subver- 
Sive organizations from vantage 
points in this country. He would 
alert the nation to its growing 
peril from two alien powers whose 
agents toil in secret for the even- 
tual overthrow of our democratic 
form of government. One gets the 
impression that for Blanshard the 
Reds are by far the lesser evil. 
That this sort of thing will have 
an immense appeal for the dark- 
ened human intellect, particularly 


who 


in its present state of jumpiness, 
there can be no gainsaying. Read- 


ing the book, or even reading 
about it, is bound to give people 
the wrong idea about Catholics. 
And that includes people who 
should know better. 

“More and more,” an intelligent 
Catholic layman wrote recently on 
this very point, “I get the impres- 
sion that as Catholics we are in 
for a bad time of it.” He had been 
reading reviews of Communism, 
Democracy and Catholic Power and 
had, surprisingly, found them “de- 
pressing, i. e., favorable.” 

Surprisingly, because as a mat- 
ter of fact the big reviews were 
anything but unqualified whistle- 
boom-ahs. Not a single one was 
written by a Catholic, which some 
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have felt kept us from putting 
the book into full and proper focus. 
As it turns out, that may have been 
all to the good, for the almost 
universally balanced appraisal of 
Blanshard’s dual purpose in his 
latest blast indicates a note of hope 
that not all non-Catholics will be 
sucked in by divisive lickspittle, no 
matter how patriotically it mas- 
querades. 

To challenge, counteract, and 
crush the Blanshard blast, let’s get 
historical. Let’s face the facts on 
our record as Americans, facts 
which Blanshard has chosen delib- 
erately to ignore in pillorying us 
as abject, mindless serfs of a for- 
eign power. The Church has been 
in business a long time, nearly 
1800 years longer than the Ameri- 
can republic. If, after all that 
time and all that experience in al- 
leged double-dealing, the record of 
American Catholics is to be held 
up as a sample of Rome’s powers 
of subversion, either history means 
the opposite of what it appears to 
mean, or Paul Blanshard is mak- 
ing himself hoarse by barking up a 
tree that isn’t there. 

The whole story on Korea isn’t 
in yet, and probably won’t be for 
years. But on the basis of Catholic 
performance in every war this na- 
tion has fought it is perfectly safe 
to say that there will be enough 
Catholic names on the Graves Reg- 
istration roster for that “police ac- 
tion” to make Communism, De- 
mocracy and Catholic Power an 
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insult not only to Catholics but to 
every American fighting man. For 
to indict Catholics as zombies 
jerked by the will of an alien Pope 
is implicitly to charge every non- 
Catholic American who associates 
with them, in the armed forces and 
out, of consorting with traitors. 
This makes it rough on the of- 
ficers and men under command of 
Col. Francis S. Gabreski, for ex- 
ample, our top ace in the European 
theater during the 2nd World War. 
He spent ten months in a Ger- 
man prison camp after the nazis 
were finally able to shoot him down, 
and was only recently appointed 
commander of our Air Force’s 4th 
(Sabre jet) Fighter Interceptor 
group in Korea. First trip out his 


patrol jumped 15 MIG-15 jets mo- 
lesting a flight of slower American 
Mustangs. They got three before 


the rest lit out for Manchuria. The 
first of the three was the colonel’s 
own. Gabreski is a Roman Catholic. 

Inside communist China _ itself 
the Chinese Red army has mounted 
three great punitive expeditions 
against Central China’s most pow- 
erful anti-ccommunist guerilla, Liu 
Chung-ho, only to see them fail. 
Liu, while not an American, be- 
came a Catholic convert under the 
influence of eight American mis- 
sionary priests. When the Japan- 
ese murdered his eight friends in 
1938, Liu faded to the hills and 
fought the invaders, guerilla fash- 
ion. He found the Chinese Reds 
able collaborators in those days, 
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then turned sour when he saw the 
tune they called in the — postwar 
years. What he had learned of 
their methods in collaboration he 
was now able to turn against 
them. Mao Tse-tung has no more 
worrisome internal problem beset- 
ting him than the swift, powerful 
raids of Liu’s well-armed and awe- 
somely mobile force of 6,000 men. 
Most of those men are Christians, 
most of them, like Liu himself, are 
under spiritual allegiance to Rome 
but their political allegiance is to 
Formosa and the West. 

But this loyalty to the democratic 
ideal, far from being in conflict 
with our faith, has always been 
peculiarly a part of our Catholic 
heritage. In every war this nation 
has fought, we have stood to the 
fore. 

There were only 25,000 of us 
around at the time of the American 
Revolution, and rigid laws in most 
of the colonies made even a peace- 
time existence quite difficult for 
Catholics. Yet we gave John 
Barry to the cause, saw him made 
a commodore and commander of 
the Lexington, the first cruiser to 
sail under authority of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and hail him to- 
day as the Father of the American 
Navy. Gen. Stephen Moylan, a 
Roman Catholic, served as muster- 
master-general, aide-de-camp and 
secretary to General Washington, 
quartermaster general, colonel of 
the 4th Pennsylvania Light Dra- 
goons and brigadier general. An- 
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other Catholic, Col. John Fitzger- 
ald, later served Washington as 
aide-de-camp and secretary. French 
and Irish units like the Regiment 
de Walsh and the Regiment de 
Dillon under Lafayette were over- 
whelmingly Catholic, as were the 
38°, to 50°% Irish soldiery that rec- 
ords show Washington’s armies 
were composed of. 

John Carroll of Carrollton, famed 
for signing the Declaration of In- 
dependence so that George III 
would have no trouble singling him 
out for punishment if the Revolu- 
tion failed, came of the great Mary- 
land Catholic family that gave 
men and money with equal gener- 
osity to the Revolution. Robert 
Morris’ right-hand man in financ- 


ing the war was a Philadelphia 
Catholic, Thomas FitzSimons, the 


largest individual subscriber of 
funds. From four Catholic towns- 
men of FitzSimons came $55,000 
more, and the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick contributed $517,000 to the 
support of Washington’s army. A 
Virginian who did yeoman service 
gathering funds throughout the col- 
onies, Oliver Pollock, gave also his 
own entire fortune tothe cause. He 
was a Roman Catholic too. 

From the shoestring California 
missions, founded only a few years 
earlier in 1769 by Father Junipero 
Serra, a Franciscan, $2,683 came in 
to Washington’s coffers as a ges- 
ture of support. For a donor on a 
shoestring, it was no mean gesture. 

France, Poland, and Spain, all 
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Catholic nations, also poured forth 
their resources to aid us aborning. 
France’s Louis XVI sent four 
fleets, all under various Catholic 
commands (Admirals De Ternay, 
Destouches, De Barras, D’Estaing, 
De Grasse, De Guichen), as well 
as men and gold. The French 
clergy alone subscribed $6 million 
for Washington’s use in prosecut- 
ing the war as he saw fit. Four 
regiments totaling 5,200 French- 
men fought shoulder to shoulder 
with our Continental irregulars un- 
der Catholic Gen. Jean Baptiste 
Rochambeau. 

The sacrifice in our cause of Cath- 
olic Count Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
the Polish hero who is known as 
the Father of American Cavalry 
and who died at the siege of Sa- 
vannah in 1779, will, of course, nev- 
er be forgotten while there is an 
honest man left to read this na- 
tion’s story. Nor will that of an- 
other Polish Catholic, Count Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, still honored 
as the Father of American Artil- 
lery and engineer of the defenses 
of West Point. He it was who 
taught Washington’s little tattered 
band the uses of heavy firepower 
and how to handle it. 

Spain, Catholic to the core, lent 
us money all though the struggle 
and spared us a second front we 
could ill have afforded to man, by 
keeping her colonists neutral in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Cuba. 

Washington himself acknow- 
ledged the extent of Catholic con- 
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tributions. When, the war over 
and won, Catholics were advanc- 
ing pleas for equal rights under the 
new republic, he said, “I presume 
that your fellow citizens of all de- 
nominations will not forget the 
patriotic part which you took in 
the accomplishment of our Revolu- 
tion and the establishment of our 
government, or the important as- 
sistance which they received from 
a nation in which the Roman Cath- 
olic faith is professed.” 

Our role in the Civil War was 
equally significant. A few of the 
Catholics who took part in that sad 
conflict include the great Gen. Phil- 
ip H. Sheridan. His immortal 
ride from Winchester to Cedar 
Creek in 1864 turned a Union 
rout into a Union triumph. New 
York’s Archbishop Hughes’ mission 
abroad prevented many foreign 
governments from recognizing the 
Confederacy. Bishop Michael 
Domenec of Pittsburgh prevailed 
upon the Queen of Spain not to 
recognize the Confederacy. Ores- 
tes A. Brownson, the great con- 
vert to Catholicism, attacked seces- 
sion and fought for the abolition 
of slavery. 

Serving honorably in the ranks 
of the Confederacy were Catholics 
like the composer of Dixie, Dan 
Emmett; John Bannister Tabb, 
poet who served on a Confederate 
blockade runner and later became 
a priest; Father Abram J. Ryan, the 
great Southern poet, who served as 
a Confederate chaplain; and Gen- 


erals Beauregard, Cabell, Hardee, 
Branch, Carroll and Semmes, with 
the famed Gen. James Longstreet 
becoming a Catholic when it was 
over. Catholic naval heroes of the 
North included Admiral Ammen, 
Commodore Sands, Commanders 
James H. Ward, Febiger, and Beau- 
mont. The captain of the Ala- 
bama, which wrought such havoc 
among ships of the North, was a 
Catholic, Raphael Semmes (no re- 
lation to Paul J. Semmes, Union 
general). In Jefferson Davis’ cab- 
inet as Secretary of the Navy sat 
the Catholic, former senator from 
Florida, Stephen R. Mallory. For 
nursing the wounded on both sides, 
our Catholic Sisterhoods were hon- 
ored without reference to the Ma- 
son and Dixon line as the “Nuns 
of the Battlefield.” 

During the Ist World War we 
Catholics, though only 17°% of the 
population, sent more than 800,- 
000 men into the armed forces of 
the U. S. Of the total number of 
Ist World War dead, 130,769, Cath- 
olic deaths in service came to 22. 
552. The first soldier woundea 
was a Catholic, Lt. Louis J. Gen- 
ella. The first Army officer killed 
was a Catholic, Lt. William J. 
Fitzsimmons. The first sailor killed 
was a Catholic, John I. Eopolucci. 
The first nurse wounded was a 
Catholic, Beatrice M. MacDonald. 
The first prisoner of war was a 
Catholic, James Delaney. The 
first to die on enemy ground was a 


Catholic, Joseph W. Guyton. The 
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first to clash with the foe in the 
air was a Catholic, Lt. Fred W. 
Norton. We don’t make a fetish of 
being first in these affairs, but no- 
body can say we blenched from the 
helm when the wind blew hardest 


to our country’s detriment and 


peril. 

Our Chief of Staff during the 
Ist World War was Major Gen. 
James McAndrew. Our Chief of 
Naval Operations in that trial of 
arms was Adm. William S. Ben- 
son. Both men were outstanding 
Roman Catholics. 

The first Distinguished Service 
Cross went to Lt. William D. 
Meyering, another Catholic. So did 
the first posthumous DSC, to Ho- 
mer J. Wheaton. The first woman 
to get the DSCW was the wound- 
ed Nurse MacDonald. The first 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
(Navy) went to Patrick McGun- 
igal, a Catholic, and still another 
Catholic, Lt. Frank Luke, re- 
ceived the first Army Aviation 
Medal of Honor. The first U. S. 
Navy Cross went to James De- 
laney, prisoner of war. All four 
Army decorations (Congressional 
Medal of Honor, DSC, DSM, and 
Order of the Purple Heart) went 
to the legendary Col. William Don- 
ovan, head of our vital OSS ac- 
tivities in the 2nd World War. 

During the 2nd World War our 
armed forces were 31% Roman 
Catholic, with an even higher per- 
centage in the Navy and Marine 
Corps than in the Army. At the 
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peak of expansion the Office of 
Army Chief of Chaplains found 
there were 2,270 Catholic priests 
on active duty with their men. A 
priest went down with the U.S. S. 
Oklahoma that awful morning of 
Dec. 7, 1941, first chaplain to die in 
the war with Japan. The first Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor award- 
ed in all American history to a 
chaplain of the armed forces went 
to Father Joseph T. O’Callahan, S. 
J., for heroism aboard the burning 
U.S. S. Franklin. In all, 67 Cath- 
olics had won, through service 
over and above the call of duty, 
the right to wear the Medal of 
Honor by war’s end, 48 of them 
Army men, ten Navy, and nine 
Marine Corps. 

The stultifying effect Mr. Blan- 
shard charges the Church has upon 
scientific activities is also easily re- 
futed from American history. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton be- 
gan the first railroad in the west- 
ern hemisphere, laying the first rail 
in 1827. John J. Montgomery, 
Catholic professor of physics at 
Santa Clara university, California, 
went the Wright brothers one bet- 
ter when, with his Catholic aviator, 
Daniel Maloney, he took off in an 
airplane he had invented, rose to 
4,000 feet and flew eight miles in 
20 minutes, landing safely at a pre- 
viously selected spot, on April 29, 
1905. A Catholic named Holland 
invented the submarine, John P. 
Holland, an American. While Ed- 


ison, a non-Catholic, is unquestion- 
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ably history’s outstanding electrical 
genius, the foundations of his sci- 
ence were laid many years earlier 
by the Catholic scientists Andre 
Marie Ampere, Allessandro Volta, 
and George Simon Ohm, whose 
surnames are now part of the no- 
menclature of electricity. 

Great links in the chain of Cath- 
olic scientific achievement and tra- 
dition which have benefited us as 
a nation are names like Vernier, 
Semmelweis, Ferrari, Fraunhofer, 
Pasteur, Nieuwland, Mendel, Gal- 
vani, Laplace, Carrel, Braille, La- 
voisier, Eustachius, Coulomb, Lin- 
acre, Marconi and Vesalius. 

Our catalogue of Catholic states- 
men down through history is a 
proud thing of which America 
reaps the benefit. It ranges from 
Alfred the Great through Cecil 
Calvert, Rochambeau, and Leo 
XIII to Daniel O’Connell and 
Roger Brooke Taney, fifth Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Names like Mercier, Newman, 
Tancred, More, Ximenez, Martel, 
Charlemagne, Mallinckrodt, Hun- 
yady, Gibbons, Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, Constantine, Sobieski, Smith, 
Shea and St. John Fisher, Catho- 
lics all, belong among the bright- 
er echelons of leadership — that 
wrought for Christ and fellow man. 

This is the heritage to which 
Paul Blanshard, in a state of in- 
tellectual fury colder than outer 
space, has chosen in this crucial 
hour to take exception to, to smear, 
to excoriate, to slam into the same 
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foul bunk where lurks the venom- 
ous hydra of Soviet communism. 

A mind like his cannot believe, 
because it will not believe, that for 
all the alleged thought control 
which the Kremlinization of the 
Vatican, or the Vaticanization of 
the Kremlin, sibilantly imposes on 
men, we as Catholics remain free 
in all orders of the human intel- 
lect except those of faith and mor- 
als, free to think our own thoughts, 
criticize and disagree with even 
our priests, and arrive at and main- 
tain our own independent deci- 
sions. Even in the realm of faith 
and morals, if we no longer find 
ourselves in agreement with our 
Church, if in other words we lose 
our faith, no earthly punishment 
can be visited upon us, no earthly 
penalty is involved. We simply cease 
to be Catholics. There is not a sim- 
gle communist cell anywhere from 
which a member can, for all his 
disenchantment, withdraw with 
such impunity. 

Blanshard’s exhausting effort to 
establish a formal link between the 
Vatican and the Kremlin, intellee- 
tually, structurally, administrative- 
ly, motivation-wise or in any other 
way becomes, therefore, a crusade 
of hatred, a joust of prejudice, an 
un-American rodomontade which 
is in itself subversive. Authoritar- 
ianism is admittedly the structural 
earmark of the Church. The 
Church derives its authority, which 
it is bound to exercise in anything 
affecting the moral order from 
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Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
totalitarianism, on the other hand, 
is undeniably the black pedestal of 
Soviet communism’s structure and 
strength, derivable only from a 
glutted tomb in Red Square. Had 
Blanshard the simple intelligence to 


ask of brilliance misdirected. There 
can be no question, as I see it, that 
Mr. Blanshard is a brilliant, though 
misguided, man. 

To deal with that brilliance and 
take the murderous edge off it, a 
secret weapon he does not yet seem 





to be aware of will in the long run 
probably have to be turned full up- 
on him. It is not an exclusively 
Catholic weapon, either. 

We call it prayer. 


make this distinction, he might 
perhaps have never begun his la- 
mentable diatribe. But then, sim- 
ple intelligence has many times 
before been a little too much to 


Free to Labor 
Oriana Arktinson, in her book Over at Uncle Joe’s, tells of the so-called 
equality of the sexes in Russia. One day, from a window in the Metropole 
hotel, she saw two men and a woman drawing a load of galvanized roofing 


up five storigs. The men roped the metal sheets together. Then the woman, 
without any help from the men, cranked the bundle to the root, bending 
low as she worked. One of the men lay on some boards smoking. The other 
sprang aboard the heavy lift and rode up singing. The woman never looked up. 

Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (10 March ’51). 


Free to Mourn 
S we was led to a “medical waiting room” in Hungary, where some 12 sob- 
bing women, evidently in a predicament similar to hers, were hugging their 
children. A young woman, sitting next to her, told her that the children 
purchased by the state were “definitely nationalized” and their parents could 
never see them again. After a short stay at the Rakosi Children’s home, the 
children would be transferred to other homes, perhaps even to Russia. 
When Mrs. Nagy was summoned by the doctor, he took the child from 
her arms. “A little thin,” he remarked; “but he is worth 2,000 forints” (about 
$250). After a terrible scene, Lajos was taken from her, and she was dragged 
to a counter where she was given 2,000 forints. 
Half mad with despair, and determined not to serve the communist re- 
gime, Mrs. Nagy decided to escape, whatever the risk. She succeeded, and 
arrived in Salzburg, Austria, in rags. NCWC. 














Practical rules for investing; you won't make a killing, but you 
will have an income 


How to Invest $2,500 


sy SYLVIA F. PORTER 


Condensed from Cosmopolitan* 


ET's say you have $2,500 to 
invest. 
in stocks and make the in- 

vestment add to your comfort and 
security? Yes. 

Are there rules to aid an ama- 
errors that 


Can you invest it 


teur investor avoid the 
have ruined so many others before 
you? Yes. 

I'll give you those rules. They 
are “ten financial commandments” 
that have been rigidly tested by 
time and that have triumphantly 
weathered the 20's, 
depression 30’s, the wartime 40's. 

In the summer of 1925, Barron's, 
a national financial weekly, ran a 


feverish the 


unique contest challenging the ex- 
perts to “invest $100,000 for a wid- 
ow with two small children.” The 
$100,000 was supposed to represent 
the entire fortune of the widow. 
The contestants were asked to sub- 


mit precise advice, name exact in- 


vestments, and lay down practical 
guides. 

The idea of playing with the 
mythical fortune of the mythical 
widow caught the imaginations of 
securities specialists from coast to 


The Hearst Corp., 959 8th Ave., 


coast. More than 1,100 manuscripts 
were entered, from which the judges 
finally selected eight winners, 
Among the contestants who did 
not win was A. Vere Shaw, a 
young stock-market analyst and 
one of the founders of the profes 
sion of investment counseling. 

Shaw didn’t get even a dollar of 
prize money. But Shaw’s list of 
investments for the widow stands 
today, a quarter century later, ag 
the outstanding winner, dwarfing 
the results of the other contestants, 
The $100,000 he invested for her 
has more than doubled. The 
stocks he selected have more than 
tripled in value. Moreover, through 
all these years, the widow has had 
an average annual income of over 
$6,000, and in 1950 she had an 
income of over $11,000! 

For a long time, I’ve been in- 
trigued by this “man who didn’t 
win,” so when Cosmopolitan asked 
about investing $2,500, I went to 
see Shaw, now head of his own in- 
vestment-counseling firm in Wall 
St. 

“Can you apply the rules you 
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wrote for the widow to the man or 
woman with only $2,500 to in- 
vest?” I asked. “Few of us have, 
or ever expect to have, $100,000 to 
put into stocks. But we may have, 
or may hope to have, $2,500 that 
we can play with. Can you bring 
the rules down to our level?” 

He hesitated for a second. “I’ve 
never tried to work it out on that 


basis, but I think it can be done. 


Yes, it can be done.” 

“The rules must be for the long 
term and must apply at the tops 
and at the bottoms,” I went on. 
“And you have to understand that 
most of us know very little, if any- 
thing, about the stock market.” 

“And you, in turn, must under- 
stand that this side of the grave 
there is no such thing as absolute 
“A per- 


safety,” Shaw answered. 
son with as little as $2,500 to in- 
vest in stocks can do so with safe- 
ty — but only if he is satisfied to 
be an investor and only if he faith- 


fully follows the rules. All the 
investor should seek or expect, 
therefore, is maximum safety with- 
in reason.” 

“We'll go along with that,” I 
said. 

And that’s how the two of us 
came to work out “ten financial 
commandments.” 

Here they are—to help you in- 
vest with safety in the stock mar- 
ket today, tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow. 

1. For investment, choose sound, 
essential industries. 


September 


Food, building, machinery, and 
transportation are essential indus- 
tries, says Shaw, and these are bet- 
ter able to ride out the rough pe- 
riods than such nonessentials as 
amusements and luxury cosmetics. 
But even essential industries and 
the best companies must be 
watched. Once, for instance, car- 
riage making was an essential in- 
dustry; once trolley-car companies 
were fine investments. The world 
moves and so, occasionally, must 
the investor. 

And the industry you select must 
not only be essential; it must also 
be sound. In Shaw’s words, “The 
sugar industry is essential, but it is 
based on a single crop largely 
grown outside the U. S., and the 
small, inexperienced investor will 
do well to avoid it.” 

2. Select companies that are rec- 
ognized leaders in their tndustries. 

I know several experts who will 
cry “No, no!” at this and who will 
insist that the only big money is’ 
to be made in the new, unknown 
companies, “sleepers.” But you and 
I are not trying to get rich quick. 
We're investing. “And though 
some smaller company may turn 
out to be more profitable than the 
top-notch firm, your chance of 
choosing such a company will be 
pretty much a matter of luck,” 
Shaw argues. 

So select companies that are rec- 
ognized leaders: because they have 
proved their ability and their man- 
agement; because they will fight 
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How Shaw Would Invest $2,500 in Stocks 


No. of 
Shares Stock 

10 General Motors 
7 Allied Chemical & Dye 
10 United Eng. & Foundry 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Montgomery Ward 


- 


7 
/ 


Totals 


1951 


*May 8, 


hard to maintain their leadership; 
because they will have more money 
to spend for imperative research; 
because they will be able to finance 
their needs more easily. 

3. Hold shares tn at least five 
different companies, each in a dif- 
ferent industry. 

This, of course, is in obedience 
to the fundamental law of aver- 
ages. Somewhere, somehow, you 
will make a mistake. If you have 
only one stock, your mistake may 
be catastrophic; if you have five 
different stocks, good judgment on 
three or four may offset bad judg- 
ment on one or (two. 

“In the 1925 contest, I suggest- 
ed investing roughly $3,000 in each 
of 17 companies,” Shaw _ recalls. 
“Today, the New York Central 
I advised is worth only $600 but 
three others are worth over $10,- 
000, and Du Pont is worth over 
$50,000. Luck? Call it what you 
please, but by reasonable diversi- 
fication, the list was in a position 
to profit.” 


1950 
Dividend Share* 


$3 


Annual 
% Return 


5.6% 


Amount 1950 


Invested Income 
$54 $ 540 $ 30 
71 497 21 
5] 510 40 
483 21 
S11 21 


2,541 $133 


Price Per 


4. Put about the same number of 
dollars in the shares of each com- 
pany you select. 

It’s foolish to make a pet of any 
one stock. There are hundreds of 
worth-while industries, | worth- 
while companies, worth-while man- 
agements. 

The thing that’s important is 
not the total of shares you buy} 
it’s the total of dollars you invest, 
You are not spreading your risks 
properly when you own ten shares 
of one stock costing $10 each and 
ten shares of another stock costing 
$100 each. That’s lopsided, for 
your first is a $109 investment, your 
second, a $1,000 investment. Make 
your various holdings even in terms 
of dollars, not shares. 

5. Buy shares listed on a major 
securities exchange, preferably the 
New York Stock exchange. 

Before its stock may be listed 
on a major exchange, a company 
must file a great deal of informa- 
tion with both the private financial 
authorities and the government. 


a 


Se 
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Specific standards must be met; 
regular reports must be published; 
transactions are under the constant 
watch of the exchange, the govern- 
ment, and expert investors and 
bankers. 

Thus, listed stocks are more like- 
ly than unlisted stocks to toe the 
mark. Also, listing adds to “mar- 
ketability,” makes buying or selling 
a stock easier. 

Listing is no guarantee of merit, 
but it is a fairly substantial guaran- 
tee that the company has its cards 
on the table. 

6. Buy shares that can boast an 


earnings or a dividend record, or 


both, unbroken for the preceding 
ten years. 
The reason is clear. An unbroken 


earnings and dividend record usual- 
ly indicates that an enterprise is 


sound. And what a company has 
done for ten years, it may well 
do in the 11th. 

Actually, earnings are more im- 
portant than dividends in judging 
the worth of a company. For if 
there are no earnings, there will be 
no dividends. 

7. Buy shares that, over the past 
ten years, have earned at least $5 
for every $4 paid out in dividends. 

A company should not pay out 
all it earns; instead, it should build 
up a reserve to handle emergencies 
or to insure its ability to take ad- 
vantage of future opportunities. A 
company that earns considerably 
more than its dividend is preferred 
to one that just about earns it. 


September 


“This rule will eliminate from 
the investor’s consideration such 
concerns as American Telephone 
and Telegraph,” Shaw says. “Al- 
though A T & T is so popular a 
stock among trustees and widows, 
it has averaged earnings over the 
last ten years of $9.64 a share 
while paying out an annual divi- 
dend of $9 a share. The 64¢ margin 
is not sufhicient.” 

5. Once every year or two sell at 
least one stock, choosing the weak- 
est on your list with no considera- 
tion for its original cost. Substitute 
a more attractive security. 

This one is a toughie, perhaps 
the toughest of the ten to obey. It’s 
only human to want to sell just the 
stocks in which you have some nice, 
fat profits. But Shaw insists it is 
an essential rule, for over a period 
of 12 to 24 months, changes can 
and often do make one company 
less attractive and another more so. 

“Therefore, some supervision of 
an investment list is necessary, even 
under rules as tight as these ten,” 
he says. 

But how do you know what's 
weak, what’s strong, what's at- 
tractive, what’s unattractive? “The 
average investor can only study as 
best he can and then turn to those 
more expert in finance than he. 
In every community, there will be 
some financial authority who can 
and will help him: his broker, his 
banker, a professional investor.” 

9. Deal with a firm that is a 
member of a stock exchange or 
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with your banker. And when you Wall St. is not a one-way street. 
place an order to buy or sell, do There have been times when stocks 
not set a fixed price; buy or sell have drooped and dropped for 
“at the market.” years—and you cannot forecast 

Buying or selling “at the mar- when a trend of this sort will be- 
ket” means vour order will be filled gin again. But if you own your 
at about the price of the next — stocks outright, if you put up $100 
transaction in your stock on the of your own cash for every $100 
exchange. This is a much wiser of stock you buy, and avoid going 
technique than giving your brok- into debt to finance your pur- 
er or banker a set price at which he — chases, you'll be able to ride out 
is to buy or sell. You are a long- any storm. And with stocks chos- 


term investor, and no one—even if en according to these rules, you'll 


he calls himself an  expert—is end up all right. 
shrewd enough to judge the value You won't make a killing under 
of a stock to within fractions of — these rules, but you'll be safe and 
a point. And since you are in- you'll sleep nights. And, Shaw 
vesting for a four or five-year estimates, you should receive an 
pull, it will be completely unim- average income from your stocks 
portant over that period whether of about 5% a year, and over the 
you paid $20 or $21 for a specific long run, you should get another 
share of stock. 5% a year in profits. Which isn’t 
10. Buy no stocks on borrowed — bad, not bad at all in a world that 


capital. is so uncertain. 


If You Think You Aren’t Doing Much 


Tr you are an adult weighing about 160 pounds, here is what your body is 
doing in 24 hours. Your heart is beating 103,670 times and vour blood is cir- 
culating about 168 million miles. You are breathing 103,040 times, inhaling 
438 cubic feet of air. You are eating about three pounds of food and drinking 
2.9 pounds of liquid. You are losing close to 7.7 pounds in waste material. 
Your expanding heat is about 85.6° F., and the energy you are producing is 
equivalent to 540 foot-tons. You are keeping about 750 muscles in action and 
speaking about 4.800 words. During your sleep, you are turning from one 
side to the other about 25 times. Now, of all things, we even know that your 


fingernails are growing about .000,046 inch and your hair 0.017,14 inch. 
Brother Emil Hug. 





Our children’s little rhymes are the relics of old wrongs 


Mother Church and 
Mother Goose 


By ELEANOR GRACE CLARK 


Condensed from the Catholic V/orld* 


enry VII, shrewd and thrif- 

ty father of Henry VIII, 
[ was notoriously money- 
hungry. Mother Goose declared 
“he loved a little sixpence better 
than his life.” Indeed, he was 
said to have gouged them out of 
his subjects’ flesh with his two- 
pronged tax policy known as “Mor- 
ton’s Fork.” Stingy and greedy as 
he was, however, he was intelli- 
gent enough to marry the saintly 
Elizabeth of York. York and Lan- 
caster were thus united and there 
were no more devastating Wars 
of the Roses. 

Henry VIII was born into an 
era of prosperity. Shakespeare 
called it “demi-Eden, demi-Para- 
dise.” He was, like his shrewd if 
stingy father, an extravagant, 
showy, splendor-loving monarch. 
Henry VIII is known for three 
acts which wrought havoc upon 
his land and divided his subjects 
into two bitterly hostile camps. The 
first was his divorce of “the king 
of Spain’s daughter,” Catherine of 
Aragon. The second bit deep into 
the spleen of Mother Goose. It 


was his confiscation of monastic 
properties. 

The third, which aroused a tu- 
mult of disapproval, was his series 
of five illegitimate marriages fol- 
lowing the “divorce” of his first 
wife. Two of his wives were be- 
headed, two more might have been 
if death had not intervened, and a 
fifth was quietly pensioned off. 

Of all this Mother Goose had 
much to say, while few others 
dared. Old Mother Goose alone 
cackled forth her homely, but lusty . 
jingles. In printed and unprinted 
pasquils, limericks, and fables, she 
lampooned the king and his “crea- 
tures.” 

Perhaps of all the “burning 
shames” that prompted her most 
prolific activity was this confiscation 
of the monasteries. People were 
not so stirred by theological pref- 
erences, or affection for the monks, 
as by the results of the transform- 
ation of a farming and dairying 
economy into one of sheep raising. 

At least 40% of the arable land 
had been administered by monas- 
tic establishments. “Benedictine 
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country” became in England as in 
France since the 6th 
phrase synonymous with rural pros- 
perity, with fields golden’ with 
grain and dairies oozing golden 
butter. 

It was this kind of gold that 
tempted Henry VIII. Excuses 
alas, were not impossible to find. 
And where they were not found, 
they were invented. Charges of 


century, a 


gross immorality among monks 
and nuns were urged as vociferous- 
ly as if the informers had_ been 
genuine reformers. There was also 
a motive of revenge, for the monks 
stoutly resisted the king’s divorce. 
Anne Boleyn hired Simon Fish to 
stage at court his rowdy satire on 
the monks. A Supplication for 
Beggars presented begging friars 
and monks who were neither poor 
nor pure. Such plays as The Fa- 
mous Victories of Henry V regaled 
their audiences with stale but for- 
ever popular japes about monks un- 
der nun’s beds, capons in every 
cowl, and winking eyes peering 
out from every pretty wimple. 

This was the “corn” the king’s 
propagandists fed the people, while 
his henchmen raked in the other 
kind from abbey farms. The rou- 
tine procedure was first to oust 
the monks from their monasteries, 
then to delegate administration to 
such of the king’s favorites as could 
be trusted to turn over a huge 
“kickback.” 

Charles Brandon, Sir John By- 
others like them soon 


ron, and 


found that farming was an ardu- 
ous business, requiring much plan- 
overseeing, and diligent 
study. They were courtiers, ex- 
soldiers, some little better than 
brigands. They had no thought of 
being serious farmers. 

They may not have planned to 
turn the farms into sheep-enclo- 
sures, to raise wool for the Flem- 
ish market. But the trend 
began, it spread like fire. A given 
acreage of farm land required 
many tenant farmers for work- 
ing. The same acreage enclosed 


ning, 


once 


for sheep grazing could be handled 


by a tiny fraction of such num- 
bers. 

Sheep needed no 
blacksmiths, no  plowmen, no 
dairymen. Except for the season- 
al shearing, a shepherd or two 
with a dog could cover miles of 
grazing. 

For these reasons, the confisca- 
tion of monasteries wrought more 
havoc upon tenant farmers than 
upon the monks themselves. Lay- 
men lost all sorts of employment. 
Thousands were driven out of 


coopers, ho 


There was an old lady who lived in a | 
shoe, 
She had so many children because she 
wanted fo. 
She taught them their grace and fed 
them their bread, 
And gave them a kiss and tucked them 
in bed. 
From Blessed Mother Goose 6) 
Frank Scully. (House-Warvin, 
Hollywood, Calif. 1951). 
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their ancient homes, cast forth into 
the highways to beg or steal or 


starve. 
Of their sad plight, which con- 
tinued into Elizabeth’s reign, Moth- 
er Goose wrote her famous ditty 
about “the old woman who lived 
in a shoe.” Here the “voice of 
the people” jeers at the stupidity 
and cruelty of the Tudor “poor 
laws” and laws against vagrancy. 
It would be wrong to lay the 
whole scandal of Tudor vagrancy 
to the confiscation of the monaster- 
ies. The Black Death and the 
Wars of the Roses contributed. But 
whenever a monastery was turned 
into a grazing enclosure, Mother 
Goose protested for those who suf- 
fered most. She jeered at those 
who, like “Jack Horner,” profited. 
Glastonbury, the most venerable 
of English abbeys, fell before the 
confiscation scythe, in spite of the 
heroic and ingenious attempt of the 
abbot to save some of its treas- 
ures. Legend has it that the orig- 
inal church was founded by Joseph 
of Arimathea in the year 63 a.p. 
It has been venerated as the cradle 
of British Christianity. Indeed its 
famous thorn tree is unique, the 
only such tree which blossomed 
twice a year, in January and in 
May. It was believed to have 
sprouted from the staff of Joseph 
and was venerated as such until 
one of Cromwell’s soldiers cut it 
down in 1653. 
But Glastonbury was rich in 
other things, for instance, the great 
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sapphire of Glastonbury and a 
“superaltar garnished with silver 
gilt and part gold.” Lord Crom- 
well’s agent inventoried “the su- 
perfluous plate” of the abbey. There 
were 11,000 ounces of it, besides 
1,100 pounds sterling in ready 
money, and costly vestments em- 
broidered in gold and silver. 

At its suppression, the abbey was 
administered by Blessed Richard 
Whiting, a white-haired man of 80. 
Under his wise and careful guid- 
ance, its affairs were in such per- 
fect order that even Cromwell's 
“investigators” could find nothing 
upon which to trump up a charge. 

In August, 1535, Dr. Layton was 
sent down to Glastonbury to “find” 
a cause for confiscation. He wrote 
to Cromwell, “The brethren being 
so straight kept that they cannot 
offend; but fain they would if they 
might.” He was anticipating the 
Mtkado, who sings: 


My object all sublime 

Has changed in course of time: 

The punishment now precedes the crime, 
It now precedes the crime. 


The ecclesiastical administrator 
was determined to have the riches 
of Glastonbury with or without 
justification. Such an outrage did 
not amuse Mother Goose. She 
had to watch helplessly the pillage 
of her most venerable shrine, and 
the martyrdom of the revered and 
saintly abbot. 

Between 1535-39, people had 
watched the pillage of every oth- 
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er religious house in Somersetshire. 
Only Glastonbury stood unharmed. 
Its abbot may have hoped to save 
it by a policy of appeasement. 

The abbot hoped that by giving 
the king a very considerable num- 
ber of rich abbey lands, he might 
induce him to allow the monks to 
live in penury within their walls 
and preserve by their presence the 
most precious of their relics. His 
attempt and failure form the sub- 
ject of a whole Mother 
Goose’s effusions, beginning with 
“Little Jack Horner.” 

The abbot’s first “plot” was a 
concoction of rare device. He first 
buried the portable wealth of the 


series of 


abbey, such as the gold chalice, 
pyx, paten, monstrance, and candle 
sticks, with of course, the relics of 
their saints and founders. Then he 
prepared the title deeds of 12 rich 
abbey farms (some say the num- 
ber was 24). These gave the king 
all revenues. The abbot put them 
in a great Christmas pie, much as 
we bake tokens into a_ birthday 
cake. He sent it to the king by a 
trusted layman, one John Horner. 

The king was at first delighted. 
He forthwith bestowed (some say 
at a good price) one of the deeds, 
that of Mells Park, upon the bear- 
er of the gift. When John Horner 
got back to Glastonbury, he was 
the proud possessor of a fine piece 
of land. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
Jack Horner should have been no 


favorite of Mother Goose, who 
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jeered at the nouveau-riche \and- 
lord. She cackled: 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

Eating some Christmas pie, 

He stuck in his thumb 

And pulled out a plum 

And said, “What a good boy am I!” 


The same instance, or one very 
like it, is in the first stanza of the 
Sing a Song of Sixpence jingle. 


Sing a song of sixpence, 

Pockets full of rye, 

With four and twenty 

Baked in a pie 

When the pie was opened, 

The birds began to sing, 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before 
the king? 


blackbirds 


Here the king’s “pockets full of 
rye” were gleaned from the rich 
fields. 

Newstead abbey fell to the an- 
cestor of Lord Byron by the same 
process. Netley abbey was such a 
gift. On many other abbeys and 
priories the bourgeois aristocracy 
of England now live in private 
peace and plenty. Of the history 
of many of these now private es- 
tates, we have no account. But it 
is possible that the deed of Mells 
Park was given to John Horner 
for information concerning the 
buried treasure of Glastonbury. 
The king soon made it clear he 
would be content with nothing less 
than all of its temporal wealth. 

On Sept. 19, 1539, Henry’s com- 
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missioners whisked Abbot Whiting 
off to the Tower of London to be 
“examined” by Cromwell. There, 
in spite of his age, virtue, and rank, 
he was hideously tortured. It was 
all in vain. No tortures whatever 
could force the old man to incrim- 
inate anyone but himself. 

A note still exists in Cromwell's 
own handwriting: “Remembrances: 


On Saturday, Nov. 15, the abbot 
and two of his monks, John 
Thorne and Roger James, were 
bound onto hurdles and dragged 
by horses to the outskirts of the 
town of Glastonbury. There on 
Tor hill, where the terrifying spec- 
tacle could be seen by everybody, 
all were hanged, beheaded, and 
quartered. Abbot Whiting’s head 


was fixed over the great gateway of 
his ruined abbey “as a_ ghastly 
warning of the punishment pre- 
pared for such as opposed the roy- 
al will.” 


Item—The Abbot of Glaston to be 
tryed at Glaston and also executed 
there with his complyces.” He was 
to be executed whether or not he 
was found guilty. 


The Faith Is the Cement 


Western England has a community of several rural families who during 
the 2nd World War began living on a jointly owned farm under communistic 
and Marxist principles, and ended up by becoming Catholics living under 
the spiritual direction of the Benedictine monks. 


The original members found that a political attitude alone would not hold 
them together. They moved toward what was called a natural, instinctive 
life. Emancipation from morals appeared attractive, but equally unsuccessful. 
Finally the group broke up. 

Four, however, stayed together in the teeth of bankruptcy. Eventually they 
met with a Catholic psychologist. He introduced them to a new world and 
revolutionized their outlook. 


Two years ago the small group visited St. Michael’s Benedictine abbey at 
Farnborough, Hampshire, to hear a high Mass and the chanting of the 
Office by the monks. They found that the rhythm of the Office, with its 
separated hours, was the binding force they desired. 


Primary activities occupy the community: work on the farm, pottery, other 
crafts, housework. The little Catholic center keeps in touch with the outer 
world through hospitality to visitors. It intends to work among the young. 

NCWC (8 July ’51). 
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The ’49ers Named Death Valley 


No other name could capture the brooding sense 
of desolation its first discoverers experi nocd 


By WILLIAM L. MANLY 


Condensed trom a book* 


“) HEY were a strange aggregation, perhaps 100 in all, traveling in separate 
a groups. They had in common only their arrival at Salt Lake after the main 
emigration of 1849 had already passed on. They sought the California gold dig- 
gings. Soon they no longer moved as an organized train, but straggied ont across 
the sand and down through the deep canyons of that wild areca, cach party blindly 
plodding forward, 

Back in December, 1849, there was no road, not even a track. They got as 
far as a tiny waterhole at the foot of Telescope peak, its summit full 11,000 feet 
above their sea-level camp. Their food supply was running low. Obviously, they 
must hurry on and find a pass. 

Three days of travel to the south brought them only scep of 
water in the sand. They tried to force their way up a canyon to the west, where 
the ridge above seemed lower. The gorge proved impassable for wagons, and they 
returned to the waterhole, defeated and thoroughly discouraged. Then it was that 
young William Manly and John Rogers volunteered to go forward afoot to seek 
help from the California settlements. Manly wrote the story, part of which follows 


here. 


to another 


Rogers had a good double-barreled 


oHN and I actually packed seven 

eighths of all the flesh of one of 

our starved oxen into our knap- 
sacks. Our friends put in a couple 
of spoonfuls of rice and about as 
much tea. This seemed like robbing 
the children, but the good women 
said that in case of sickness even 
that little bit might save our lives. 
I wore no coat nor vest, but took 
half of a light blanket. Rogers wore 


shotgun. 

Mrs. Bennett asked God to bless 
us and bring some food to her 
starving children. We were so 
much affected that we could not 
speak. We silently turned away and 
took our course up the canyon. 
After a while we looked back, and 
when they saw us turn around, all 
the hats and bonnets waved us a 





a thin summer coat and took no 
blanket at all. We each had a tin 
cup and a quart kettle. Bennett had 
me take his seven-shooter rifle, and 


hnal parting. . 

By nightfall we were far up the 
mountain, near the peak. Far above 
us on a slope, we could see some 


*Death Valley in °49. Copyright, 1949, by Borden Publishing Co., 3077 Wabash Ave., 
Los Angeles 63, Cal. 540 pp., illus. $6.50. 57 
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bunches of grass and sagebrush. We 
went to them and found a few 
small water holes. But they were 
so small that no water ran from 
them. We stayed here all night. 

Next day, when we were part 
way down the mountain, a valley 
opened up ahead. We:could see 100 
miles of it. A short distance north 
was a lake. And when we reached 
the valley, we came upon a clear 
stream of water flowing slowly 
toward the lake. We rushed eagerly 
to it and prepared to take a big 
drink. But the water was salty and 
made our thirst all the more intol- 
erable. Nothing grew on the bank 
of this stream. 

We began the ascent of the next 





September 


ridge, keeping a westerly course. 
The hard exercise made us perspire 
so freely that we seemed almost 
perishing for want of water. 

As we came in sight of the next 
valley, we could see another lake 
to the south. When we reached it, 
we found it to be of a wine color, 
and so strongly alkaline as to feel 
slippery. 

We turned west, making for a 
canyon, hoping to find a little basin 
of rainwater there. We traveled for 
miles. Our mouths became so dry 
that we put bullets in and chewed 
them to induce a flow of saliva. If 
we saw a spear of green grass on 
the north side of a rock, we quickly 
pulled and ate it for the little mois- 


Not far off was the Mission of San Fernando. 
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ture it contained. Thus we trav- 
eled for hours, never speaking. We 
found it much better for our thirst 
to keep our mouths closed. 

The next morning we separated, 
after agreeing upon a_ general 
course; if either should find water 
he was to signal with a gunshot. 
It was before sunrise. After I had 
gone about a mile I heard Rogers’ 
gun, and went in his direction. He 
had found a little ice that had 
frozen under the clear sky. It was 
not thicker than window’ glass. 
After putting some in our mouths 
we gathered all we could and put 
it into a little kettle to melt. We 
gathered just a kettleful, besides 
what we used as we were gather- 
ing, and kindled a Ifttle fire and 
melted it. 

It was providential that we found 
the ice when we did. In an hour 
it would have melted, and the wa- 
ter would have seeped into the 
sand. Having quenched our thirst, 
we could now eat, and found that 
we were nearly starved also. In 
making this meal we used up all 
our little store of water, but we 
felt refreshed enough to go on. 

After a few miles, we began to 
find the bones of animals, some 
badly decayed, some well preserved. 
All the heads were of horses, and it 
puzzled us to know where they 
came from. We noticed that the 
trail was on a slight upgrade and 
somewhat crooked. If we stepped 
from it, our feet sank into about 
two inches of dirt finer than the 


finest flour. The bones were scat- 
tered all along, sometimes the bones 
of several animals together. Was it 
the long drive? Poisoned water? 
It was evident that the animals had 
not been killed but had dropped 
along the way. 

The broad south end of a great 
mountain was now in plain sight. 
Peak after peak extended away to 
the north, all of them white with 
snow. We were still in the desert, 
and if we kept our due-west course, 
we must cross some of the snow 
before us. We feared it might be 
too deep for us to get through. 

Seven days had already passed. 
We did not know exactly what the 
people left behind would do if we 
were gone longer than the 15 days 
we planned on but if they started 
after us they would surely lose 
themselves. 

Our trail led us toward the snow. 
As we went on, a brave old crow 
surprised us by lighting on a bush 
near us. We shot him. “Here’s vour 
fresh meat,” said Rogers as he put 
it into his knapsack to cook for 
supper, and marched on. We 
crossed over several miles of hard 
snow, but it wet our moccasins and 
made them soft and uncomfortable. 
After we had turned down the 
western slope we killed a small 
hawk. He was scrawny, but we 
stowed him away to cook with the 
crow. 

We followed down a ravine for 
many miles. When it came out into 
a larger one, we were greatly 
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pleased, for down the latter ran a 
beautiful brook of clear, pure water. 
And you may be sure we drank, 
for it had been months since we 
had tasted such water, pure, sweet, 
and alkali free. Rogers leveled his 
shotgun at some birds and killed 
a beautiful one. The bird had a 
topknot, and bright colors all down 
his neck. It was a California quail. 
We said birds always lived where 
human beings did, and we had 
hopes of a better land. I told John 
that if the folks were only with us 
now I could kill enough game for 
them. We dressed our three birds 
and got them boiling in the camp 
kettle. 

On the move again, about ten 
o'clock I felt a sudden pain in my 
left knee, keen and sharp, and as 
we went along it kept growing 
worse. I had to stop often to rest. 

About noon what 
looked like an excavation, a deep 
hole four feet square. This was the 
first sign of white men we had 
seen, and it was evidently an at- 
tempt at mining. 

Before us now was a hill that 
shut out our view ahead. We 
climbed it, and at the summit a 
most pleasing sight filled our sick 
hearts. There before us was a beau- 
tiful meadow of a thousand acres, 
green as a thick carpet of grass 
could make it, and shaded with 
oaks. Over the low mountains that 
bordered it on the south and over 
the broad acres of luxuriant grass 
was a herd of cattle numbering 


we came to 
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many hundreds if not thousands. 
They were of all colors, shades, 
and sizes. 

“Now if the others were only 
here,” was the burden of our 
thought. Down by a deep gully a 
yearling steer was feeding. I took 
the rifle and put one ball through 
him and then another before he 
fell dead. We got some good meat 
and had it roasted and eaten quick- 
ly. We hardly realized how starved 
we were till we had plenty before 
us again. We ate till we were satis- 
fied for once, and for the first time 
in many long, dreary weeks. We 
kindled a fire to dry the meat, one 
sleeping while the other kept the 
fire, and changing every few hours. 

The miserable dried meat in our 
knapsacks was put away and this 
splendid jerked beef put in_ its 
place. As our moccasins were worn 
out, we carefully prepared some 
sinews from the steer and made 
new footgear from the green hide. 

I was still very lame and, as we 
started off, the walking made it 
worse. It was all I could do to fol- 
low John on the trail down the 
valley. A house on higher ground 
came into sight. It was of one story, 
with a flat roof, gray, and of a dif- 
ferent style of architecture from 
any we had ever seen before. 

We saw no one near the house, 
but a mule tied to a post showed 
us there was someone about. Then 
a man came out. We bade him 
good morning. He touched his hat 
politely, saying something in reply 
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which we were not able to under- 
stand. I showed him that I was 
lame; and, taking out some money, 
pointed to the mule, but he shook 
his head. Rogers now began look- 
ing around the house, which was 
built of sun-dried bricks. 

Another man came to Rogers, 
indicating that he wanted a black, 
patent-leather belt which Rogers 
wore. It had a_ watch-pocket at- 
tached it. The native offered a 
quart or more of coarse corn meal, 
and Rogers made the trade. We 
tried to inquire where we were or 
where we ought to go, but could 


get no satisfactory answer from the 
man. When we said San Francisco, 
however, he pointed to the north. 
This was not very satisfactory, and 


we seemed as badly lost as ever. 
We decided to go on a little way 
at least, and I hobbled off in the 
direction he pointed. After a mile 
or two we stopped on a big patch 
of sand to rest. 

I told Rogers I did not think this 
course would lead us to any place 
in a month. Just then we saw a 
cloud of dust up the valley and 
soon several men on horseback gal- 
loped out of it. I thought them to 
be a murderous set who might 
make trouble for us. I hastily buried 
our little store of money in the 
sand. Putting our guns across our 
laps in an easy position, we had 
them cocked and ready for busi- 
ness. Our knives were handy. We 
awaited their arrival. 

They came on with a rush until 
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within a short distance. Just across 
the creek they halted for consulta- 
tion. One then advanced toward us. 
As he came near, we could see he 
was a white man. He wished us 
good evening in our own language. 
We answered him rather coolly, 
still sitting in the sand. He no doubt 
saw that we were suspicious. He 
asked us where we were from. We 
told him our circumstances and 
condition; that we would like to 
secure some means of relief for the 
people we had left in the desert. 
He said we were 30 miles from Los 
Angeles. He told us to cross the 
valley to a large live oak tree which 
he pointed out, where we would 
find an American, and that we 
should wait there till morning. He 
said he would stay at the house 
we had passed, and would do what 
he could to help us to Los Angeles, 

It seemed now that my lameness 
had indeed been a blessing. If I 
had been able to walk we would 
now have been well on toward the 
seashore, where we could have 
found no such friend as this. But 
there was no way of getting back 
in the 15 days we had agreed upon; 
there was great danger to our peo- 
ple yet. It seemed very likely it 
would take us 24 or 30 days at best, 
and while they probably had oxen 
enough to provide them food for 
so long a time, they might take a 
notion to move on, which would 
be fatal. 

We arose very early and started 
back for the house at which our 
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Peak after peak extended away to the 
north, all of them white with snow. 


friend on horseback said he would 
meet us. It was ten o'clock before 
we reached the house. We found 
there two horses all ready for us 
to use. The people seemed to be 
friendly to us in every way. We 


mounted, and with two new friends 
started toward Los Angeles. Soon 
we came upon a large house which 
the man told us was the Mission 
of San Fernando. The missionaries 
sent an Indian to take our horses, 
and we sat down beside the great 
house. 

Once in camp on our way west 
we found it expedient to claim that 
we were Mormons; but these good 
people did not inquire whether we 
favored their Catholic faith or not. 
We were human beings in distress, 
and we represented others who 
were worse off even than we, and 
kindness was given freely. 

The provisions we requested 
were a sack of small yellow beans, 
a small sack of wheat, a quantity 
of good dried meat, and some flour. 
They showed us how to pack the 
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horse properly, which was a kind 
of work we had not been used to, 
and we were soon ready for a start. 
I took what money we had and put 
it on a block, making signs for 
them to take what the things were 
worth. They took $30, and we were 
quite surprised to get two horses, 
provisions, packsaddles, and ropes 
for that sum. 

Our mission became well known, 
and one man offered to sell us a 
poor little one-eyed mule. We took 
it. Another man offered a little 
snow-white mare, as fat as butter, 
for $15, which I paid, though it took 
the last cent I had. The people gave 
us a good supper and breakfast, 
and one man came and presented 
us with 25 pounds of flour. We ar- 
ranged a pack on the mule and this 
gave me a horse to ride and a mule 
to lead, while Rogers rode his milk- 
white steed and led the other horse. 
Thus we took the trail back and 
soon reached a summit from which 
we could see to the east probably 
200 miles of the barren desert, over 
which we were to return. 

Next day we passed some water 
holes that held about two pails of 
water each, but no stream ran away 
from them. Our horses seemed to 
want water badly, for when they 
drank they put their heads in up 
to their eyes and drank ravenously. 

It was 30 miles from here to the 
next water, and night overtook us 
before we could reach it, so we 
made a dry camp. Our horses be- 
gan to walk with drooping heads 
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and slow, tired steps, so we divided 
the load among them all and 
walked ourselves. The water, when 
we reached it, proved so salty the 
horses would not drink it. 

Above the rough bed of the 
canyon, the walls on each side were 
nearly perpendicular. Our horses 
now poked along, and as we passed 
the steep wall of the canyon the 
white one left the trail and walked 
with full force, head first, against 
the solid rock. She seemed to be 
blind, and though we quickly took 
off her load, she had stopped breath- 
ing by the time we had it done. 
Not knowing how far it was to 
water, nor how soon some of our 
other horses might fall, we did not 
tarry. We pushed on as well as 
we could, finding no water. We 
reached the and turned 
down a ravine, following the trail, 
and about dark came to a faint 
stream. It came out of a_ rocky 
ravine and sank almost immedi- 
ately in the dry sand. There was 
water enough for us, but no grass. 
It seemed that the horses were not 
strong enough to carry a load. As 
we wanted to get them through if 
possible, we decided to bury the 
wheat and get it on our return. 
The whole work was done after 
dark so we would not be seen by 
Indians. 

Next morning, the little mule 
carried all the remaining load, the 
horses bearing only their saddles, 
and they seemed hardly strong 
enough for that. The horses needed 


summit 
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food and water by that night. We 
had to go close to a steep bluff to 
get around the head of a small 
stream of clear water, salt as brine. 
We wound around among and be- 
tween the great rocks but came to 
a three-foot wall across the trail. 
We piled up rocks for the mule to 
go over, but al! our efforts were 
not enough to get the horses over. 
It was nearly night, and every min- 
ute without water seemed an age. 
We had to leave the horses and 
go on. The poor creatures neighed 
pitifully after us. One who has 
never heard the last despairing, 
pleading neigh of a horse left to 
die can form no idea of its almost 
human appeal. We both burst into 
tears, but we could not run the 
danger of sacrificing ourselves and 
the little party we were trying so 
hard to save. 

We found the little mule stopped 
by a ten-foot precipice. We gath- 
ered all the loose rocks we could, 


She must cross this narrow place over 
which | had to creep on hands and 
knees, or be dashed to certain death. 
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and piled them up against the wall. 
Thus we built a sort of inclined 
plane. But at the top the beast 
would have to walk a narrow shelf 
scarcely four inches wide for 15 
feet to reach the crest and safety. 
It was all I could do to cross this 
space. There was no way to widen 
it. It was a forlorn hope, but we 
made the most of it. We unpacked 
the mule, and made a leading line 
of our ropes. Then we threw down 
all the loose rocks on the narrow 
shelf. We tied the lead line around 
the mule. With one of us above 
and one below we thought we 
could help her to keep her balance; 
if she did not make a misstep on 
that narrow way she might get 
across safely. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the brave animal tried 
the pass. Carefully and steadily she 
went along, selecting a place before 
putting down a foot. When she 
came to the narrow ledge, she 
leaned gently on the rope, never 
making a sudden start nor jump, 
but moving cautiously as a cat. 

There was now no turning back 
for her. She must cross or be dashed 
down 50 feet to a certain death. 
When the worst place was reached, 
she stopped and hesitated, looking 
back as well as she could. I was 
ahead with the rope, and I talked 
to her a little. 

It was a time when the lives of 
helpless women and innocent chil- 
dren hung in a trembling balance 
between life and death. Our own 
lives we could save by going back. 
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I was so nearly in despair that | 
could not help bursting in tears, 
and I was not ashamed. The mule 
crept along, trusting to the rope to 
balance, till she was halfway across. 
Then another step or two when, 
calculating the distance closely, she 
made a spring and landed on a 
smooth bit of sloping rock below 
that led up to the highest crest of 
the precipice, and safely climbed 
to the top. 

We carried the load up the preci- 
pice, packed the mule again, and 
proceeded. Around behind some 
rocks only a little distance beyond 
this place we found a small willow 
bush and enough good water for a 
camp. 

Starting early, we made the sum- 
mit about noon, and from here we 
could see the place where we had 
camped the first night after we left 
the wagons. The Indians could 
have caught us easily if they had 
been around, for we had to keep 
our eyes on the rough ground con- 
stantly, and stop if we looked up. 
But we at last got down to the 
camp site. There was no sign that 
anyone had been there during our 
absence. 

We were much afraid that our 
party had fallen victims to the 
Indians. We were some seven or 
eight miles along the road when I 
stopped to fix my moccasin while 
Rogers went slowly ahead. When 
I had started up again I saw Rogers 
ahead leaning on his gun and wait- 
ing for me, apparently looking at 
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something on the ground. As I 
came near enough to speak, I asked 
what he had found, and he said, 
“Here is Captain Culverwell, dead.” 
How many more bodies should we 
find? Or should we find the camp 
deserted, with no trace of the for- 
mer occupants? 

About noon we came in sight of 
the wagons, still a long way off, 
but in the clear air we could make 
them out and tell what they were, 
without being able to see anything 
more. No signs of life were any- 
where about, and the thought that 


our struggles between life and 


death might have been futile was 
almost more than we could bear. 

We kept as low and as much 
out of sight as possible, trusting 
very much to the little mule ahead. 


We felt sure that she would detect 
danger sooner than we, and we 
watched her closely to see how she 
acted. Now, we were only 100 yards 
from the wagons, and still saw no 
sign of life. We feared that perhaps 
there were Indians in ambush, and 
with nervous, irregular breathing 
we counseled on what to do. Rogers 
had two charges in his shotgun 
and I had seven in the Colt rifle. 
If there were any hostile Indians 
there we could kill some before 
they got to us. And now, closely 
watching the wagons, I fired a shot. 

It was as still as death for a long 
moment. Then as if by magic a 
man came out from under a wagon 
and stood up looking all around, 
for he did not see us. Then he 
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threw up his arms high over his 
head, and shouted, “The boys have 
come! The boys have come!” Then 
other bare heads appeared, and Mr. 
Bennett and his wife and Mr. Ar- 
cane came toward us as fast as they 
could. The great suspense was over. 

Bennett and Arcane caught us in 
their arms and embraced us with 
all their strength, and Mrs. Ben- 
nett, when she came, fell down on 
her knees and clung to me like a 
maniac in the fervor of her emo- 
tion. Not a word was spoken. If 
they had been strong enough they 
would have carried us to camp 
upon their shoulders. As it was, 
they stopped two or three times, 
and turned as if to speak, but there 
was too much feeling for words; 
convulsive weeping would choke 
the voice. 

Soon, all were a little calmer, 
and Bennett found voice to say, “T 
know you have found some place, 
for you have a mule.” Mrs. Ben- 
nett looked staringly at us through 
her tears, as she could hardly be 
lieve our return was real. Then she 
exclaimed, “Good boys! O, you 
have saved us all! God bless you 
forever! Such boys should never 
die!” It was some time before they 
could talk without weeping. Hope 
had almost died within them. 

We inquired about the others we 
had left in camp, and we were told 
all they knew about them. Some 
did not stay more than a week after 
we were gone, but took their oxen 
and blankets and started on. Ben- 
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nett had implored them to stay, as 
he was sure we would come back. 
If the most of them deserted him 
he would be left to the Indians. 
But the most seemed to think that 
to stay was to die, and it would be 
better to die trying to escape than 
to sit idly down to perish. They 
said that Captain Culverwell went 
with the last party. 

We had to leave everything here 
that we could get along without. 
We took no clothing except that on 
our backs; only a camp kettle in 
which to make soup; a tin cup for 
each and knives and 


one; some 


spoons. Each one had some sort of 
canteen for water, which we would 
have to fill up at every opportunity. 


We decided to carry a shovel along 
to bury the body of Captain Cul- 
verwell, and to shovel up a pile of 
sand at the falls to enable us to 
get the oxen over. We rose early 
and worked hard till about the 
middle of the forenoon getting 
ready. 

High overhead was the sun, and 
very warm indeed on that day in 
the early part of February, 1850. 
Two of the children were put on 
Arcane’s ox, Old Crump, to see if 
he would let them ride. Two small- 
er children were placed in the 
pockets on each side, face outward. 

Rogers led the march with his 
ox; Bennett and I started the others 
along, and Arcane followed with 
Old Crump and his children. Ben- 
nett and Arcane took off their hats 
and bade the old camp good-by. 


The women did not attempt to 
ride. The children required almost 
constant attention. They were 
cramped, and cried and com- 
plained. 

When the lagging women reach- 
ed camp we had blankets already 
spread down for them. They were 
dead tired. They felt they could not 
endure many days like this. We let 
them rest as long as we could in 
the morning, for their swollen eyes 
and stiffened joints told how sadly 
unprepared they were to go for- 
ward at once. 

While waiting for the women, 
Bennett and Arcane wished to go 
get a good view of a great snowy 
mountain I had told them about. 
The best point of view was near 
our camp, perhaps 400 yards away, 
and I went with them. 

We could see the route we were 
to follow; it could be traced for 
fully 120 miles from the point on 
which we stood. 

Just as we were ready to leave 
and return to camp we took off 
our hats; then, looking back on the 
scene of so much trial, suffering, 
and death, we spoke our upper- 
most thought, saying, “Good-by, 
Death Valley!” 

Many accounts have been given 
to the world as to the origin of the 
name and by whom the valley was 
thus designated. But ours were the 
first visible footsteps, and we the 
party which named it the saddest 
and most dreadful name that came 
to us first from its memories. 
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Kreisler Fooled the Public 


Fritz wrote his own compositions and ascribed 
them to men long dead; he had to, for lack 


of other suitable material to play 


By LOUIS BIANCOLLI 


Condensed trom Etude* 


career when it all started,” 
Mr. Kreisler said. “For a 
while I wasn’t sure what I wanted 
to be. I had studied medicine and 
art. I also wanted to be an army 
officer, and had entered training.” 

“You mean you considered the 
violin nothing more than a hob- 
by?” I asked. 

“Not quite. The violin was real- 
ly my first love. I had begun to 
I en- 
tered the Vienna _ conservatory 
when I was seven, and finished at 
ten, with first prize. Then came 
the Paris conservatory and the 
French gold medal at 12. At 14 
I was touring America.” 

“What made you undecided?” 

“My father was a medical doc- 
tor, and I thought of becoming 
one, too. He had wished to be a 
violinist, but his parents wouldn’t 
let him. Being a violinist then 
was like going around with a hur- 
dy-gurdy, unless you were a Wil- 
helmj, a Sarasate, or a Joachim. 
Well, in spite of the risks, I de- 
cided to remain a violinist.” 

“I suppose by ‘risks’ you mean 


| was at the beginning of my 


study it when I was four. 


more than the dangers of bucking 
competition with such spectacular 
personalities.” 

“Well, there was the problem of 
programs. The violinist’s recital 
repertory was then very small.” 

“T don’t follow you,” I interrupt- 
ed. “How about all the standard 
violin concertos?” 

“Anybody playing a violin con- 
certo with piano accompaniment at 
that time would have been laughed 
off the stage.” 

“How about 
Schubert?” 

“There were some sonatas by 
Schubert, but Beethoven’s sonatas 
were out of the question. You had 
to be big to do them, and you 
needed a big pianist to collaborate 
with you, a combination, let us say, 
equal to Horowitz and Elman or 
Rubinstein and Heifetz today.” 

“Couldn’t you hire an orchestra 
to play the concerto accompani- 
ments?” I asked. 

“Scarcely, if you were poor and 
unknown. If you were a concert 
beginner you never played a con- 
certo. And if you were poor and 
unknown, no great pianist would 


and 


Beethoven 
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be willing to appear with you.” 
“That left you with repertory 
enough for about one concert-size 
program, complete with encores.” 
“That was why I resolved to cre- 
ate a repertory of my own.” Mr. 
Kreisler leaned forward, his brow 
furrowed, as if he had reached the 
“I then began 
to write music under other com- 


crux of his defense. 


poser’s names. I took the names of 
little-known composers like Pug- 
nani and Louis Couperin, the 
grandfather of Francois Couperin. 
“Not a single composition of Cou- 
perin’s was known. Maybe in far- 
away libraries there were pieces by 
him, on yellow illegible manu- 
scripts.” 

“Was it ever your idea to imitate 
the style of these composers?” 

“Not for one moment. I could 
have done a better job of copying 
their style if I had intended it. That 
wasn’t my plan. I just wanted some 
pieces for myself, and I wrote them. 
I gave them names. I was 18 then 
and I wished to be a violinist, not 
a composer. I wished to give re- 
citals, and I couldn’t put several 
pieces on the program and sign 
them all ‘Kreisler.’ It would have 
looked arrogant. First I brought out 
a piece by Pugnani. There is extant 
only one little piece by Pugnani. A 
child could have seen that Pugnani 
never wrote this one that I wrote. 
But I played it, and it was a huge 
success.” 

“What about Francois Couperin’s 
grandfather?” I asked. “How did 


September 


you manage to. get with 


him?” 

“T played a Chanson Louis XIII 
which I ascribed to Louis Couper- 
in. Six bars were authentic. There 
is a little story which might inter- 
est you. 

“When I was ten, a Jesuit priest 
who was a fine organist and owned 
a library of old books and manu- 
scripts showed me the Chanson on 
a piece of old parchment. The six 
bars remained in my head for years. 
I completed the piece in my own 
way and gave Louis Couperin’s 
name to it. The only advantage I 
derived was that I could fill my 
repertory with what I wanted and 
have it accompanied exactly as I 
wanted. Remember, I was starting. 
I was only known among violinists. 
To my astonishment, the pieces 
were a tremendous success.” 

“What did you answer when 
people began to ask where you 
found your little pieces?” 

“IT was stumped. Finally I said: 
‘I found them in libraries and mon- 
asteries in Rome, Florence, Venice, 
and Paris. They were in dusty old 
manuscripts. I copied them on my 
cuffs when they were shown to me 
by custodians.’ ” 

“Were you the only violinist to 
play them?” 

“For a couple of years I was. 
Then a colleague asked, ‘Can | 
have that Pugnani piece to play? 
I replied, “With pleasure.’ I made 
a copy and let him have it. Others 
began asking for copies. I asked 


away 
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nothing in return except a mention 
in the program that the piece was 
brought out from manuscript and 
edited by Fritz Kreisler, with bow- 
ing and fingering.” 

“How about the critics?” 

“They were calling them ‘little 
masterpieces, worthy of Bach, and 
so forth. A few violinists called me 
names for not surrendering them 
as public property. “You lend them 
and then ask them back. That’s not 
sportsmanlike!’ One critic attacked 
me, saying ‘every artist has a right 
to play them.” 

“You must have been 
stumped when the publishers ap- 
proached you.” 

“I was ready to give the whole 
thing away. They said, ‘Kreisler, 
we must have these things.’ I was 
in a hole. I had to take somebody 
into my confidence. I told Schott, 
the publisher in Mainz, the truth. 
The pieces were all mine, I said, 
but I didn’t wish my name on 
them. Schott agreed. He bought the 
whole set of 25 at $10 each. That 
was all the revenue I ever derived 
in Europe. Later I sold them to 
Carl Fischer’s in America, and 
earned some money.” 

“Did Schott profit?” 

“He made a huge fortune from 
them. Hundreds of thousands of 
copies were sold.” 

“You must have had lots of fun 
reading what the critics had to say.” 

“I remember one German. re- 
viewer. He wrote: ‘We heard Fritz 
Kreisler again last night. He played 


really 


beautifully, but naturally his tem- 
perament. lacks the strength and 
maturity to reach the heights of 
the Pugnani music.’ ” 

“You didn’t write him a little 
love note, did you?” 

“No, but I did tell Eugene Ysaye, 
the great violinist, one day, that the 
pieces were all mine. He smiled 
and said, ‘You pig, so you wrote 
all these things? Then why do you 
let these fellows run around play- 
ing your music without mention- 
ing your name?’’ 

“Did you tell any other cele- 
brated violinists?” 

“Jacques Thibaud’s reaction was 
the same as Ysaye’s. But I reminded 
Thibaud that he used my cadenza 
in the Beethoven concerto without 
mentioning my name, so why 
should the others.” 

“I'd like to hear more about mu- 
sic critics, being one myself. I feel 
that ‘there, but for the grace of 
God,’ write I.” 

“Let me tell you the most beau- 
tiful instance of all. I wrote a few 
special pieces for a Viennese recital, 
I called them Posthumous Waltzes 
by Joseph Lanner. 1 put them in 
the same group with my Caprice 
Viennots. The following day, Leo- 
pold Schmidt, critic of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, accused me of tactless- 
ness. He raved about the Lanner 
waltzes. They were worthy of Schu- 
bert, he said. How dared I bracket 
my own little salon piece, Caprice 
Viennois, with such gems? 

“Shall I tell you what these Post- 
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humous Lanner Waltzes were? 
They were my own Liebesleid, Lie- 
besfreud, and Schoen Rosmarin. | 
wrote to Dr. Schmidt. I said I was 
pained, but I felt compelled, for 
once, to say that he was ‘not devoid 
of tactlessness’ himself. I was ter- 
ribly sorry, but if the Lanner pieces 
were ‘worthy of Schubert,’ then I 
was Schubert, because I had writ- 
ten them! The letter was reprinted 
everywhere. Why didn’t the critics 
and musicians who saw that letter 
say to themselves: ‘If this is so, then 
the same thing must be true of the 
Francoeur, Couperin, Vivaldi, and 
Pugnani pieces.’ ” 

“Did no one ever ask you point 
blank whether you had composed 
those pieces?” 

“Not until my 60th birthday. I 
was in Vienna. Yehudi Menuhin 
was playing at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. Olin Downes, the 
critic of the New York Times, was 
on the program as lecturer and 
commentator. Mr. Menuhin was 
paying me a tribute by including 
several of my pieces. Mr. Downes 
wanted material. He told my pub- 
lisher Fischer that he wanted infor- 
mation about the mysterious ‘classic 
manuscripts.’ 


“Fischer hemmed and_ hawed. 
Mr. Downes smelled a story. He 
cabled me in Vienna. 

“That was the very first time I 
was ever asked directly. I cabled 
back: ‘I composed them all myself,’ 
and gave my reason. I had needed 
program material and thought it 
unwise to use my own name. The 
story appeared in the New York 
Times. That started the avalanche.” 

Mr. Kreisler picked up a copy of 
his Concerto in G. He conceded 
that the themes of the first and 
third movements might be rightly 
termed Vivaldian in style. Then 
he pointed to sudden harmonic 
changes. These, he said, were strict- 
ly Schubertian and Berliozian. 

“It should have been obvious to 
anyone studying the score carefully 
that the rest is Kreisler,” he re- 
marked. 

“You may be right,” I said, “but 
on behalf of my fellow critics and 
musicians the world over, I like to 
feel that even Antonio Vivaldi 
might have been fooled.” 

“Or Fritz Kreisler himself,” he 
replied smiling, “that is, if someone 
else had discovered the concerto 
among ‘classical manuscripts’ in a 
monastery.” 


Ouch! 
A an was tuning in on the radio when he got a sudden twinge of pain 
in his back. “I believe I’m getting lumbago!” he explained. “What's the use,” 
answered his wife. “You won't understand a word they say.” 


Omaha World-Herald. 
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We move and live in a world that may 
be mild or savage—at a wind’s will 


The Wind and 
The Weather 


By ROBERT MOORE FISHER 


Condensed from a book* 


n 1854, during the Crimean 

war, a storm on the Black 
sea played an important part in 
modern weather forecasting. Na- 
poleon III's Navy Was so badly 
smashed that he 
point someone to study weather. 
He chose the famous French as- 
tronomer, Leverrier. Leverrier had 


decided to ap- 


once predicted the position of the 
planet Neptune. If Leverrier could 
forecast movements of planets mil- 
lions of miles away, Napoleon 
thought, he could handle the 
weather in his own back yard. 
Since Leverrier’s time, more 
winds have been discovered than 
planets. Among them are the 
mountain and valley breeze, the 
chinook, and hurricane and _tor- 
nado winds. Whether they blow 
the snow from your roof, or the 


*How About the Weather? 
of Harper Bros., Neu 
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roof from your home, they are 
essentially alike. Each is a river of 
air, traveling from a hill of high 
pressure to a valley of low pres- 
sure. Only when air temperature 
and pressure are the same is the 
air calm. Such periods come in 
summer and in high-pressure re- 
gions. 

In summer, when you go to the 
mountains, you'll run into the 
mountain-and-valley breeze. This 
is one of the most unusual of local 
winds: in the daytime, it blows 
uphill, at night, downhill. The 
sun heats the air on the slopes, 
more quickly than that over near- 
by valleys. As the warmer air 
rises, a stream of valley air rush- 
ing after it becomes an_ uphill 
wind. This valley breeze isn’t so 
strong as the night mountain 
breeze. After sunset, air cools 
more quickly along the moun- 
tains than over the valleys. Rush- 
ing downslope, the colder air may 
turn into a 50-mile-an-hour wind, 
An experienced camper builds his 
fires downhill from camp at night 
and uphill in daytime. 

Along the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies, from southern Colorado 
to northern Canada, warm chi- 
nook winds temper the winter cli- 
mate. High-and-low-pressure — sys- 
tems over the continent make a 
strong downslope airflow which 
pushes air from mountain crests 
down their eastern slopes. Down- 
swept air is heated about 544° for 
Reprinted with permission 
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every 1,000 feet it falls. Thus tem- 
peratures at the foot rise suddenly. 
One chinook day in March, 1900, 
the thermometer jumped 33° in 
three minutes in Havre, Mont. In 
December, 1928, a chinook blew 
through the Mackenzie valley of 
Canada. The temperature in Ak- 
Javik, at the mouth of the Macken- 
zie river, rose in six hours from 
5° below zero to 54° above. 

A few years earlier, a resident 
described a chinook in Alberta. 
“The day preceding had been mild 
with a soft wind blowing out of 
the east, sure harbinger of bad 
weather. 

“The morrow, however, brought 
an even temperature and 
stronger That night the 
wind dropped. We awoke to a 


lower 
wind. 


temperature 52° below. The steam 
rose in little clouds from the sta- 
bles, and the smoke from the house 
chimneys went up so straight and 
far it could easily have been mis- 


taken for a natural cloud. Little 
mists marked the huddled bunches 
of cattle. 

“Our main bunch of horses were 
pastured four miles away when 
the blizzard struck. When the 
snow cleared away, dead_ horses 
were lying in every sheltered cor- 
ner. Their manes and tails had 
been eaten off by their starving 
companions. The horses had drift- 
ed before the winds, and could not 
fight their way back through the 
snow. 

“Almost as suddenly as it had 


Septermber 


commenced, the siege was raised. 
The snow vanished like magic, 
grass coming up green and fresh 
as fast as it had disappeared. Horses 
that had seemed about to die fat- 
tened overnight.” 

In late summer and autumn, 
the Gulf and eastern coasts face 
one of the strongest winds, the 
hurricane. Such winds are ty- 
phoons in the China sea, cyclones 
in the Indian ocean, and willy- 
willies in Australia. They mean 
the same: raging winds, blinding 
rain, and great destruction. 

Our hurricanes breed either in 
the North Atlantic in an area east 
of the lesser Antilles, or in the 
western Caribbean and Gulf of 
Mexico. All young storms look 
alike; weathermen watch all of 
them. They can tell something of 
the strength of the storm from its 
size. When a big hurricane stirs 
up, cloudiness may extend over a 
600-mile area. The storm looks 
like a doughnut. A ring of heavy 
thunderstorm clouds encircles the 
center, which is marked by clear- 
ing skies, light winds, and the 
point of lowest pressure. This hole 
of the doughnut is the “eye” of 
the hurricane. It is often about 15 
miles wide. Around the eye, winds 
surge counterclockwise at speeds 
as high as 150 to 200 mph. They 
frequently drive the rain in hori- 
zontal sheets. A storm in the 
Philippines in 1911 drenched Ba- 
guio, Luzon, with 3.8 feet of wa- 
ter in 24 hours. This record is 
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approached by a 24-hour fall of 


two feet in New Smyrna, Fla. in 
1924. 

When a hurricane nears land, it 
follows an abnormal rise in the 
tide, an irregular barometer, and 
high, thickening, cirrus clouds. 
Cirrostratus clouds, with their typ- 
ical halos, are soon obscured by 
thicker altostratus and altocumu- 
lus. Shortly thereafter, rain-filled 
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winds reach maximum speed. The 
eye then moves overhead. After it 
passes, the wind sets in from the 
opposite direction and the weath- 
er comes from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

A hurricane finally dies either by 
running too far away from the 
tropics, or by traveling over land, 
Once it hits land, it soon breaks 
up. Uneven terrain hinders free 
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General 
Description 


Calm 
Light air 


Slight breeze 
Gentle 
breeze 
Moderate 
breeze 
Fresh breeze 


Strong 
breeze 


Moderate 
gale 


Fresh gale 


Strong gale 


Whole gale 


Storm 


Hurricane 


Specifications 
Smoke rises vertically. 
Wind direction shown 

by drift of smoke. 


Wind felt on 
leaves rustle. 


face; 


twig in 
motion; 


light 


Leaves and 
constant 
wind extends 
flags. 

Dust, loose paper, and 
small branches are 
moved. 

Small trees in leaf be- 
gin to sway. 

Large branches in -mo- 
tion; whistling in 
telegraph wires. 

Whole trees in motion. 


Twigs break off trees; 
walking is impeded. 

Slight damage to 
houses; chimney pots 
blown off. 

Trees uprooted; con- 
siderable damage to 
houses. 

Rarely — experienced; 
widespread damage. 


Excessive damage. 
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flow of winds and offers no sup- 
ply of moisture to keep the storm 


going. 

On Sept. 16, 1938, a gigantic 
hurricane was brewing 1,800 miles 
east of Cuba. Meteorologists in 
Florida watched intently as the 
ugly thing began to whirl north- 
west. But it bypassed Florida, and 
hit Long Island and New Eng- 
land. Huge tidal waves, 30 to 
40 feet high, battered the coast. 
For two minutes at Harvard uni- 
versity’s Blue Hill observatory, 600 
feet above sea level on Blue hill 
just outside Boston, a gauge re- 
corded a maximum average speed 
of 186 mph. Long after the hur- 
ficane wore itself out next day 
near Ottawa, Canada, its victims 
were still being identified. More 
than 650 thousands 
were homeless; property losses eXx- 
ceeded $400 million; this was our 
nation’s costliest natural disaster. 

Since 1938, weathermen have 
studied hurricanes with airplanes 
and radar. Now, although noth- 
ing can be done to avert future 
storms, they will seldom arrive un- 
heralded. Unlike the hurricane, 
the tornado is the vacuum sweep- 
er of the atmosphere and the mon- 
ster of all winds. It strikes 
swiftly and unpredictably that it 
rarely gives fair warning. 

In late spring and early summer, 
tornadoes visit the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys most frequently. 
They have, however, appeared in 
A tornado is most 


were dead; 


SO 


every state. 
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September 


likely on a calm, hot, humid day. 
Thunderstorms roar. Rain and 
hail pour down. Suddenly the 
point of a sinuous cone writhes to- 
ward the ground with an unearth- 
ly roar, traveling from 25 to 40 
mph. 

Like a giant magnet, it picks up 
everything in its path. Inside the 
funnel, updrafts of 100 to 200 mph. 
the earth clean. The air 
pressure within the cone falls so 
low that houses and barns literally 
explode when it passes over them. 
This sucking action can lift trains 
from their tracks, and toss trucks 
about. It may kidnap babies from 
their homes and then freakishly 
leave them unhurt in a 100 
vards away. 

About the center of the storm 
play winds estimated at 300 mph. 
With a force 900 times as great 
as a 10-mile-an-hour breeze, they 
drive splinters into boards, iron 
shafts through cement walls, and 
straws into trees as easily as you 
can put a tack in a bulletin board. 

Yet the tornado is limited. — Its 
diameter is about 1,000 feet. The 
usual SW to NE path of the tor- 
nado is seldom longer than 300 
miles, and often less than 10. But 
it can cause unbelievable damage. 

A Kansas farmer was working 
in his fields near Greensburg one 
day in 1930. He saw three tor- 
nadoes hanging from an umbrella- 
shaped cloud. He ran for his 
shelter. From it he watched one 
of the three tornadoes rise above 
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the ground and rush toward him. 
“At last the great shaggy end of 
the funnel hung directly overhead. 
Everything was as still as death. 
There was a strong \ 
and it seemed that I could not 
breathe. There was a screaming, 
hissing sound coming directly from 
the end of the funnel. I looked 
up, and saw right into the heart 
of the tornado. There was a cir- 
cular opening in the center of the 
funnel, about 50 or 100 feet in 


gassy odor, 


diameter, and extending straight 
upward for at least a half mile. 
The walls of this opening were of 
rotating clouds, and the whole was 
made brilliantly visible by constant 
flashes of lightning which zig- 
zagged from side to side. 


“Around the lower rim of the 
great vortex, small tornadoes were 
constantly forming and breaking 
away. These looked like tails as 
they writhed their way around the 
end of the funnel. 

“After it passed, it again dipped, 
and demolished the house and barn 
of a neighbor. The family, like 
ourselves, had been looking over 
their hailed-out wheat and saw 
the tornado coming. Not having 
time to reach their cellar they took 
refuge under a small bluff that 
faced to the leeward of the ap- 
proaching tornado. They lay flat 
on the ground and caught hold of 
some plum bushes. They felt 
themselves lifted from the ground. 
My neighbor could see the wreck- 
age of his house, among it the 
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cook stove, going round and round 
over his head. The oldest child, a 
girl of 17, being the most in the 
open, had her clothing completely 
torn off. But no one was hurt.” 

All such winds, tornado, hurri- 
cane, chinook, mountain and valley 
breeze, are exceptional. Despite 
the flow of the “Prevailing Wester- 
lies,” they occur in particular places 
in certain seasons. Keep them in 
mind when consulting your weath- 
er map. 

The everyday winds are easier 
to spot. In winter, they are speed- 
ier than in summer. They roar 
loudest in March and April. In 
April, 1934, the highest wind speed 
ever recorded in the U. S., 231 
mph, was observed on Mount 
Washington, N. H., 6,288 feet 
above sea level. 

In any month, however, wind 
speed is proportionate to the pre- 
vailing pressure system. The clos- 
er the lines of equal pressure (or 
isobars) are spaced on the weather 
map, the greater the wind’s speed, 

In hilly country, wind speed is 
lighter and gustier than over the 
plains; the rolling landscape re- 
tards it. Coming off a large body 
of water, the wind will be stronger 
than when flowing from one farm- 
land to another. You can get a 
rough estimate of tomorrow’s at- 
mospheric conditions by noting the 
direction and strength of the wind. 
To judge direction and speed from 
flags, branches, and smoke, consult 
the chart. 














America grew great when the gates were open 


he 
We Need Immigrants 


By JACOB K. JAVITS 


HE WEALTH of America 

is its people. We are a 
conglomerate nation,drawn 
from every race of men. 
Out of diverse talents and 
traditions we have distilled 
something unique and 
priceless, the American character. 
That character has made us the 
strongest, freest nation in history. 

But by our immigration policy 
of the last two decades we have 
reduced infusions of foreign blood 
that have vitalized our life stream. 
We have adopted a policy of exclu- 
sion. 

That policy was temporarily 
broadened in 1948 by the Displaced 
Persons act, admitting an average 
of 205,000 immigrants a year. But 
when that program is completed 
this year we will revert to the out- 
moded restrictions of the past. The 
moment has arrived for the ques- 
tion: Why must this great demo- 





cratic nation, with its record of 


compassion for the oppressed of the 

world, once more slam shut the 

gates of hope and opportunity ? 
My proposal, which I will offer 


Condensed from 


the New York Times* 


as representative in Con- 
gress for the 2]st district 
(Manhattan) of New York, 
is a goal of not fewer than 
10 million new immigrants 
during the next 20 years at 
the rate of 500,000 a year. 
Nopreferential arrangements should 
favor one nationality over another. 
We should guard against infiltrat- 
ing enemies. We should guard 
against admitting the chronically ill 
and incompetent or irresponsible 
who might become public charges. 
But otherwise our gates should be 
open to the oppressed and uprooted 
peoples of the world who are will- 
ing to work and sacrifice to make 
a home in America. 

I know that the scope of these 
numbers will shock many people. 
But I believe we have the need and 
capacity to absorb 10 million new 
residents from foreign lands dur- 
ing the next 20 years. We should 
do this not only in the name of 
humanity but in our own enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

Additions to our population by 
means of immigration have always 
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produced new jobs, new consumers, 
and new forms of industrial ex- 
pansion. Immigration brought us 
the wealth and talents of every 
race on the globe. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and Emile Berliner im- 
migrated here to pioneer the tele- 
phone; John Philip Holland, the 
submarine; John Ericsson, the iron- 
clad steamship; David Lindquist, the 
electric elevator; Mathias Schwal- 
back, the typewriter; Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, the linotype machine; 
Carl Hestrom, the 
Conrad Huber, the flashlight; Vic- 
tor Bendix, the self-starter for auto- 
mobiles, and Octave Chanute, the 
glider. 

Andrew Carnegie developed our 
great steel industry; Herman 
Frasch, chemist, discovered the 


motorcycle; 


initial process for refining petrole- 
um. Charles Steinmetz and Michael 
Pupin were the twin geniuses of 
electricity; Bellanca, Seversky, and 


much to 
avia- 


contributed 
American pre-eminence in 
tion. Einstein and Meitner 
distinguished in atomic develop- 
ment, and William Knudsen was 
the mass-production genius of the 
automobile industry—to cite only 
a few. 

States with the largest propor- 
tion of first and second-generation 
immigrant families, like Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, have shown up best in 
terms of per-capita wealth and in- 
come and in education and social 


Sikorsky 


were 





betterment. This cannot be attrib- 
uted to natural resources (Rhode 
Island, for exarnple, is near the top 
of the list but its natural resources 
are small.) 

In the face of all this we are op- 
erating under restrictions clamped 
down during the great antiforeign 
hysteria that engulfed the country 
after the Ist World War. At that 
time we had been frightened by 
the of the revolution in 
Russia and were in the first great 
wave of isolationism. 

The Immigration act of 1924, stall 
the law of the land, established a 
quota system for immigration 
based on national origin. The quota 
for each country is determined by 
the number of persons born in that 
country who were living here in 
1920. Theoretically, admission of 
153,174 immigrants a year is pos- 
sible under the act. Actually, only 
about half the quota has been used 
on the average. The reason is that 
in countries with large quotas, like 
Great Britain, there is only a small 
demand for immigration. In other 
countries with relatively small quo- 
tas, like Poland, Italy and Greece, 
there is a huge demand. This law 
discriminates against Southern and 
Eastern Europeans on the basis of 
prejudice. It is more in keeping 
with nazi race theories than with 
our Constitution. 

It was adopted in the first place 
as an ill-conceived defense against 
a nonexistent danger; we feared 
subversive activities from the per- 
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sons thus excluded. And the law 
has worked immeasurable hardship 
and misery to millions abroad, 
meanwhile depriving us of the 
brains, skill, and productive wealth 
which substantial and continuing 
immigration would have brought. 

The Displaced Persons act, ex- 
piring next Dec. 31, provides only 
temporary and inadequate relief. 
It represented American leadership 
in resettling about 1,110,000 people 
found in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy by General Ejisenhower’s 
forces. They had been transplanted 
by oppressors from their native 
Poland, the Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and the Balkan 
and Baltic states. Of the 1,100,000, 
this country is taking in not more 
than 341,000, and probably only 
305,000 DP’s. 

One of the most urgent argu- 
ments for opening our doors is 
the fact that our population cycle 
is slowing down while our age 
level is rising. Those now over 65 
represent 714% of the total popu- 
lation. The ratio is likely to double 
by 1975, although the gross increase 
in population will not exceed 10% 
to 15%. 

That confronts us with an omi- 
nous dilemma: our declining popu- 
lation curve is in stark contrast to 
an upswing in population in most 
other parts of the world. Experts 
tell us that in another 20 years, 
assuming no change in our present 
situation, the U.S. with its aging 
population will face youthful, vigor- 


September 


ous peoples on both sides of the 
ocean. 

But the experts warn us, the 
period of alert in which we are 
now involved is to persist for ten, 
and possibly even 20 years. Our 
industries and farms simply have 
to have more workers than are 
promised by the currently visible 
supply. 

We now have a leeway in our 
civilian labor force of only about 
1,600,000 persons. The total avail- 
able workers number 62,800,000. Of 
these, 61,200,000 already have jobs. 
That leaves 1,600,000 unemployed 
—many by choice, since they nor- 
mally are housewives, students, or 
retired persons—from whom the 
rapidly expanding needs of the de- 
fense program are to be met. Those 
needs in the next couple of years 
are expected to total between 3 and 
4 million workers. Under the law 
we can meet that demand in two 
ways. One is to pull into the labor 
market the housewives, students, 
retired persons and physically handi- 
capped, much as we did during the 
2nd World War. This has many 
obvious social disadvantages, par- 
ticularly its effect on home life. It 
also lowers the general level of 
industrial efficiency and output of 
our country. 

The second way is to increase 
the work week above the present 
average of 41 hours. It is estimated 
that each hour of overtime, applied 
throughout industry generally, is 
the equivalent of adding 350,000 
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new workers. But this is costly both 
in dollars and efficiency; it turns 
back the clock of social progress; 
and would be unnecessary if we 
followed a immigration 
policy. 

Serious labor shortages already 
are showing up in some areas. De- 
mand exceeds supply, for example, 
for engineers and draftsmen, for 
machinists, metal workers, and pat- 
tern makers. In some areas there 
is even a shortage of semiskilled 
domestic 


sensible 


workers. Shortages in 
help are as acute as they ever have 
been, and are an added deterrent 
to building up the work force with 
mothers and housewives. 

Farm labor represents 
critical shortage. There are 300,000 
fewer farm families this year than 
in 1950, and the number of hired 
farm hands is also down. Congress 
has been fumbling with adjust- 
ments, but they are unrealistic and 
inadequate. No one seems willing 
to attempt a quota excluding the 
limit of 153,714 immigrants in any 


another 


one year. 

Against this rather negligible fig- 
ure are the International Refugee 
Organization estimates. There are 
at present from 3 to 4 million 
workers and members of their fam- 
ilies in Europe anxious and ready 
to emigrate. Some 800,000 to a mil- 
lion can be moved for immigration 
in a year. This includes about 225,- 
000 remaining DP’s, perhaps 1 mil- 
lion Volksdeutchen who have been 
expelled from Eastern Europe by 
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the communists, and possibly 2 


million surplus workers from Italy, 
Austria, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands for whom there is little pro- 
spect of full employment. The I- 
RKO has found that the cost of re- 
settlement is only $301.50 per per- 
son. 

What stands in the way of sub- 
stantial, effective reform? I find 
that the arguments boil down es- 
sentially to prejudice and 
economic competition. 

With respect to the first of these, 
many of the objections are implied 
rather than stated. Racial and reli- 
gious are involved. 
There is also an element of bigotry; 
a contempt for and distrust of all 
“foreigners.” Another quite power- 
ful factor, one that is freely stated, 
is the fear that many present-day 
immigrants from Europe are im- 
bued with socialist and even com- 
munist views. They might turn out 


two: 


intolerance 


to be “subversive.” 

On the economic side, the fear 
seems to be that large-scale immi- 
gration will create a future unem- 
ployment problem. The newcomers 
might become public charges and 
a drain on our social services. An- 
other argument is that they would 
intensify the pressure for housing 
and other basic facilities already in 
short supply. 

To the arguments, intolerance, 


and bigotry, there is, of course, no 
use of answering rationally. Such 


views are so contrary to our Amer- 
ican tradition and heritage as to 
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represent only a small minority. 
As to subversive or other criminal 
tendencies, it is highly significant 
that of 220,630 displaced persons 
admitted between July 1, 1948, and 
Jan. 31, 1951, only three have been 
deported for cause. 

The economic arguments, it 
seems to me, are practically self- 
defeating. We have always pro- 
ceeded in this country on the basis 
that we have an economy which 
flourishes on increased production. 
As of today, we are approaching 
the $300 billion level of national 
income; our problems of defense 
mobilization and civilian supply 
can be solved only by more pro- 
duction; and a deficit of man 
power to run the machines and 
till the farms is already visible. 


Unless we adopt a defeatist attitude 
and say that a depression and mass 
unemployment are inevitable, there 
are no grounds for fearing that 
immigration will depress the job 


Spelling 
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this about his son. 
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market in the U.S., now or soon. 

There is much more reason to 
that we will need these 
additional hands and _ skills and 
brains to keep our productive 
mechanism going full blast in the 
decades ahead. 

Nor is there any problem of 
geographical capacity to absorb 10 
million immigrants over the next 
20 years. Most population experts 
(including Lothrop Stoddard, who 
helped write the present restrictive 
immigration law) agree that there 
is ample room in the U.S. for 200 
million as long as we maintain our 
high standard of living. But it 
would take us until the year 2,000 
to achieve that level at our present 
ratio of births to deaths and our 
present level of immigration accept- 
ed by this country. 

The time has come to reform our 
immigration policy not according 
to fears but according to needs, re- 
sources, and hopes. 


believe 


Lesson 
great pitcher of a few years ago, tells 


“Garry never could spell. In fact, it seems like just the other day that he 


learned how to spell ‘is.’ 
that is. 


But for homework he had a tough one—for him, 


“I was hearing the lessons that the Sister had given him. ‘Garry,’ I asked, 


‘how to you spell Jesus?’ 


He bowed his head reverently and spelled it for me. ‘Capital J-e-s-u-s.’ 
““Very good,’ I said, and made him repeat it 20 times. 


“The next day I asked him again, 


‘Garry, how do you spell Jesus?’ 


“He gulped hard and answered, ‘Capital G-o-d.’ 


“I gasped. 
Dad. It’s the same one’.” 


Quickly he added, ‘But don’t let anyone tell you different, 


Arthur Daley. 











Faith in God and neighborly love carried her through 


My Husband Was 
Wounded in Korea 


By MRS. RICHARD S. DAVENPORT 
Condensed from Good Housekeeping* 


y husband is learning to 
walk. Watching him as 
he teeters from armchair 
to end table, I hold my 
breath and bite my tongue, and 
finally flee. 

I've tried to forget many things 
in the last six months. Yet, I have 
more to be grateful for than to 
regret. 

Even before the telegram came, 
strangers and friends alike began 
to help me. The man who deliv- 
ered the wire had been told that it 
was bad news from Washington. 
So he first went to the house next 
door and asked the neighbors to 
stand by. 

My hands shook so that I could 
scarcely sign for the wire, but I 
wasn’t afraid to open it. Dick could 
not be dead; I must open it quick- 
ly, to prove it to myself. I can’t 
remember the exact wording, for I 
have long since destroyed the tele- 
gram, but it said Dick was on the 
seriously ill list, with a head injury, 
in a hospital in Japan. Two omi- 
nous words were added: Recovery 
questionable. The message didn’t 

*57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
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even say whether he had been hurt 
in combat or in a civilian accident. 

Then the girl next door came in. 
We are not close friends, but she 
couldn’t have been kinder. She 
waited with me while I phoned my 
parents, to find they already knew. 
They urged me to come home, but 
I felt that I must stay where I 
could be reached quickly. 

I have a very strong faith in God, 
and I reasoned this way. Those 
people in Japan, the doctors and 
nurses, wished Dick to get well 
and were doing everything in their 
power. I certainly wanted him to 
get well, and I knew he wanted to. 
And I felt deeply sure that God 
willed him to get well. I was con- 
tent with that. 

One friend, who knew someone 
working in Tokyo, suggested that 
we telephone him and ask him to 
go to the hospital. 

“But if it’s possible to phone Ja- 
pan, why can’t I call the hospital 
myself?” I asked. I just wish I 
could somehow thank all the op- 
erators who worked on that call. 

You have to make an appoint- 
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ment and wait your turn for the 
crowded lines across the Pacific. 
My call was to come through in a 
day and a half, at about four 
o'clock in the morning. 

The next day, another wire came 
from the government, reporting no 
change in Dick’s. condition. I 
learned later that he was uncon- 
scious for nearly three weeks. 

I guess I sounded terribly disap- 
pointed to the long-distance oper- 
ators, and I guess they knew from 
the kind of call it was—to a Lieu- 
tenant Davenport in a military hos- 
pital, or his doctor—that I was des- 
perately trying to reach a wounded 
man. For the next three days they 
kept calling me, sometimes from 
far away, sometimes from near by, 
reassuring me, promising to keep 
trying, urging me to hold on, say- 
ing they hadn’t forgotten me. 

A third telegram came, contain- 
ing the same report: no change. 
Angrily, I wadded it into a_ ball 
and threw it into the refuse can. 

Then, a few hours later, the call 
came. Lieutenant Davenport could 
not come to the phone, they said, 
but they had his doctor on the line. 
Would I speak with him? I almost 
laughed. 

A kind, ebbing-and-flowing voice 
told me_ that this Colonel 
Somebody. I still don’t know that 
man’s name, but I shall always be 
grateful to him. He told me so 
many things that I was hungry to 
know: that Dick had been shot 
down in combat, that he was still 
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unconscious, that both his legs were 
shattered and one arm was useless, 
that the head injury was very seri- 
ous, but they had operated that 
day and, for the first time, there 
was real hope. 

1 hung up and drew a long 
breath. I wished to hug the whole 
phone company at once. For the 
first time, I cried a little, and I 
whispered, “Thank you, God.” 

Then the letters begans to arrive. 
The commanding ofhcer in the hos- 
pital wrote such details as he knew. 
Within three weeks, he wrote five 
letters, each one a formal, honest 
report of Dick’s condition, which, 
each time, fraction better 
than before. 

Both the senators from my home 
state wrote to me. I suppose you 
could call that good politics; but it 
was comforting to feel that they, 
who had never seen either of us, 
regarded us as human beings, not 
just statistics. 

Then, one day, a handwritten en- 
velope arrived from Japan. It wasn’t 
Dick’s writing, but I tore it open. 
The letter began, “Oh, darling—” 
He had dictated it to a Gray Lady. 
From then on, she wrote a letter 
every day, usually dictated by Dick 
but now and then a personal note, 
saying Dick was asleep and she was 
writing to tell me that he looked 
talked about 


Was a 


better and me con- 
stantly. 

Seven weeks after the first wire, 
the telegram man came up the 
walk with a grin like a new moon. 
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We were pretty good friends by 
that time, so I read the wire aloud. 
Dick was being flown home! I 
saved that one. It’s tacked on the 
kitchen wall, over the telephone. 

Dick phoned me from Honolulu 
and again from San Antonio, Tex- 
as. At first I couldn’t understand 
how a bedridden man could make 
a call; but I learned that plug-in 
phones are brought to the beds. 

I knew approximately when the 
plane would arrive, so I called the 
hospital and got permission to wait 
there. I left the two children with 
a neighbor and drove to the hospi- 
tal. It was a Marine hospital, with 
very few Air Force patients. The 
officer in charge was a young ma- 
jor, and he was more nervous than 
I, I think. He paced endlessly and 
called in about six doctors to ex- 
plain that my husband didn’t look 
very pretty and I mustn’t be 
shocked. I don’t know what I ex- 
pected, but when at last I walked 
into that small white room, all I 
could think was that he looked 
beautiful, just plain beautiful. 

I ran to the bed, and we clung 
to each other. At last I sat back 
and looked at him. He looked like 
pictures you see of prisoners of war. 
His head had been shaved for the 
operations, and he was. terribly 
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thin; his right arm hung limp, and 
both legs were in bulky casts. But 
he wasn’t in enemy hands; he was 
here, where he belonged, and he 
could even smile at me. 

Military hospitals are wonderful 
about wives. They sometimes let us 
stay longer than usual visiting 
hours. They put the men in wheel 
chairs as soon as possible, because 
getting around is important to 
their morale. Also, at the earliest 
moment, they let the men go home 
for week ends. With official permis- 
sion, I took our boys to see Dick— 
or, rather, I took them for him to 
see. 

I don’t like hospitals much, but 
I’m rather glad I had the oppore 
tunity to go to one every day. You 
can’t really feel sorry for those 
men; they have so much courage 
and humor. If they see someone 
limping painfully down the hall, 
they call out, “Hey, Mac, you walk 
funny. You been to Korea or some 
place?” If I needed encouragement 
to keep going, that did it. 

Now the four of us are at home, 
and Dick is learning to walk all 
over again. He still has a cast on 
one leg, and long months of plastic 
surgery lie ahead of him; but his 
memory is coming back, and he is 
regaining the use of his arm. 


Goal to Go 


Some folks embrace religion as if they were 
afraid of being penalized for holding. 
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He never missed a day, except for his own 


wedding 


By Whom the 


Bells Tolled 


By T. M. LeEBERTHON 


Condensed from the 


Central California Register* 


REGORY SiLveRIO has’ been 
ringing the bells of Mission 
San Luis Obispo for 60 

His bells have been ever re- 

valley to 


( 


years. 
sounding over the quiet 
summon the faithful to Mass, or to 
peal forth jubilantly the tidings of 


a wedding, or solemnly to toll a 
requiem, or to proclaim the hushed 
moment when bread and wine is 
Body and 


of Christ 


being changed into the 
Blood, soul and divinity, 
our Lord. 

The bells have 
sacred language, 
unique differing 
rhythms for each occasion, and only 
a few known how to 
utter their changing voice. 
Silverio is the last of them, the last 
in all California, and this is a pity. 

True, this thin brown man could 
But who wishes to 


secret and 
forth 
and 


their 

sending 
and tones 
men have 
Gregory 


teach someone. 
learn? Times and men’s hearts and 
dreams change. It would not be 
easy learn the sacred language 
of the bells. It is a calling, a life- 
time dedication, requiring a special 
kind of love, that of an artist who 
would come close to God. 


84 *2649 Tulare St., 
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Gregory Silverio and his wife 
Marcellina have lived in a_ poor 
little four-room rear wooden house 
across the street from the mission 
for more than 44 years, ever since 
their wedding day. For did they 
not have to be close by? Was there 
ever a moment in the day or night 
when one of the mission priests 
might not hurry over to the house 
to say that someone had just died? 
That meant an immortal soul had 
passed, one whom Christ, at the 
illuminating central moment of all 
history, had hung on the cross for. 

And, of course, the De Profundis 
must be tolled, and who else knew 
how? Who knew the particular 
rhythms and stresses by which the 
left hand managed the joyful and 
glorious bells, those in the left and 
center arches, while the right alter- 
nated these twice with ten sweet, 
plangent strokes of the sorrowful 
bell in the right arch, thus sending 
into the still air two decades of the 
Sorrowful mystery of the Rosary? 

And when two of God's crea- 
tures, a young man and a young 
woman, were being united in Mat- 
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rimony, was this not, as St. Paul 
had written, a great sacrament? 
Should not this supremely joyous 
moment cause the bells to ring 
strongly, and most sweetly, over 
the housetops? Thus might many 
remember how it was one day with 
them. 

In 60 years, there was only one 
wedding he did not ring out over 
the valley. No one rang it out. That 
was his own wedding to little Mar 
cellina Narvaez on the morning of 
Nov. 18. 1906. 

To go into their plain little home 
today on the narrow street that is 
much the same as when Junipero 
Serra came and founded the mis 
sion, is to find a somewhat tired 
Gregory Silverio who arises stiffly. 
In that same house with its now 
faded linoleum carpeting, three 
daughters were born and brought 
up and got married. And there are 
grandchildren. 

As he 
hands describe the nuances of bells 
like an orchestra conductor indicat- 
ing subtle passages in music. “You 
see,” he says, “I am like an adopted 
child of the priests of the mission. 
The mission became my home in 
1890, when I was a boy of 11. I 
did not leave until after I had 
lived there 16 or 17 years. I left to 
marry my sweetheart.” 

Senora Silverio smiled bashfully 
as he glanced toward her. 

“T was born on a ranch near here 
which is now Camp San Luis Obis- 
po. My father was Portuguese, a 


speaks, Silverio’s thin 
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stonemason; my mother a Spanish 
woman. She is now 91, and very 
sick in the General hospital, and 
for her. But my 


we are praying 


father died before I was 12. I was 
the oldest of ten children, all sons. 

“What was she going to do to 
support ten sons? She put seven of 


us with relatives and friends, keep- 
ing the three youngest. She asked 
the priests to take me in, Father 
Carasco and Father Aguilar in 
those days. They died long ago. So 
I lived at the mission, went to the 
mission school, fed and bedded the 
horses. When the padres went on 
sick calls, those padres and many 
after them, I drove the buggy. I 
swept and cleaned the mission, 
And I was the altar boy, for two 
Masses every morning, for 28 years. 
Yes, for ten years after my sweet- 
heart and I were married, I still 
served the two Masses every morn- 
ing except a few times when I was 
sick. For many years, I was also 
the sacristan. Priests died or got 
transferred. I stayed right here.” 

Although he did not say this, it 
is scarcely conceivable that there 
has ever been a morning in three 
score years when he has not re- 
ceived our Lord. 

When he is speaking of distant 
vears, he seems speaking of yester- 
day. He has stayed there, like the 
landscape, like the mission itself. 

“T learned how to ring the bells 
from an old Indian named Floren- 
tino Naja. He was 92 when he 
taught me, he and Father Carrasco 
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and Father Francisco Nunes. Naja 
died the next year, in 1882, when 
he was 93, so he must have been 
born before 1800. The Franciscans 
founded the mission in 1772, and 
they had all the old Franciscan cus- 
toms of ringing the bells. The old 
Indian knew how to ring the bells 
the Franciscan way. Maybe he rang 
the bells longer than I have.” 

Gregory Silverio rings the bells, 
he says, in the Franciscan way. 
Until 1925, he rang them as often 
as the Franciscans did. That meant 
ringing the Angelus at 6 A.M., at 
noon, and at sundown, and as dusk 
deepened towards night, ringing 
the De Profundis for the souls in 
purgatory. 

“But in 1925, having to earn my 
bread as usual, and being besides 
a married man, I had to go on a 
road-grading job many mornings, 
so I could not get back for noon, 
or sometimes the evening. Father 
O'Flynn was the pastor then, and 
he said the Angelus must be r rung 
regularly or not at all. And there 
was no one else to do it right. So 
we have not had the Angelus much 
since then.” 

After he married, there had al- 
ways been carpentering or garden- 
ing, odd jobs, mostly hard manual 
labor. But he only touched on these 
means of support briefly, with 
sort of patient regret, as if such is 
man’s life on earth, and as if they 
had interfered, like penances, with 
his true artist’s calling, his real life 
work. Also, from 1900 to 1931, he 
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had been paid at so much a fire 
as a volunteer member of Good 
Will Hose Co. No. 2. But there 
had not been many fires. 

“When I was 16—just think, that 
was 57 years ago,” he said, “I 
thought I wanted to be a priest. 
There was a Redemptorist Father 
—I think he was a Redemptorist— 
who visited here. He was willing 
to have me go to the seminary. I 
think it was in Missouri. But my 


mother would not let me. I do not 
Maybe 


she 


remember just why. 
thought I might fail.” 

Every Christmas midnight for 59 
vears he sent forth joyous peals, 
missing for the first time last 
Christmas. He was sick in bed. 

When a very little child dies, and 
for the funeral, he combines the 
joyous and sorrowful bells, but you 
hear primarily the joyous, “for the 
child is spotless, without sin.” 

A most important day, of course, 
for the bells to toll is a day of Con- 
firmations. He nods his head up 
and down in happy emphasis, his 
face aglow. 

“The Holy Ghost comes into the 
little ones. The bishop comes, and 
it is a big day. There is a proces- 
sion. First the little ones, then the 
priests, then the bishop. I ring the 
bells to start the procession, and 
they are ringing until the bishop 
reaches the altar. Then, when it is 
all over, and he is leaving, the bells 
ring again.” 

For every Pope who has died, 
Gregory Silverio has tolled a re- 
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quiem, and for each bishop of the 


diocese. 

And 
wanted a requiem tolled for any- 
one’s passing, Gregory Silverio did 


when various pastors have 


it. He concedes that his memory 
may cause him to forget others, but 
he knows he tolled the passing of 
President McKinley, assassinated in 
1901, and Warren G. Harding, who 
died so suddenly in 1926, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who died 
with equal suddenness in 1945. 

“He is getting old,” commented 
Senora Silverio — philosophically. 
“On the 25th of May this year he 
was 73. We are both getting old.” 

But he has refused to consider 
himself too ill to ring the beloved 
bells. There were a few recent sig 
nificant occasions. The first time, 
they were other bells, those of the 
restored Mission San Antonio de 
Padua near Jolin. That was a year 
ago, at the dedication, and but an 
instant after Bishop A. J. Willinger 
had blessed those bells. He empha- 
sized this, eyes agleam. Then he 
rang the San Luis Obispo mission 
bells that have been his so constant 
love for 60 years, on May 18 this 
vear, to signal the beginning of the 
fiesta. In doing so he assured him- 
self of a certain immortality. For 
the beautiful clanging of the bells 
was broadcast by radio, and tran- 
scriptions were made and presented 
to the mission. And who knows? 
Visitors three centuries from now 
may hear just how Gregory Sil- 
verio tolled the bells. 
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For some years now the tolling 
of the De Profundis at nightfall 
has been discontinued. Perhaps 
there had complaints. So 
many persons do not wish to be 


been 


reminded so regularly of death. 
We visited the present pastor of 
the mission, Mser. Patrick Daly, 
V.F., and asked him if he would 
permit Gregory Silverio to  illus- 
trate his art by ringing the Angelus. 
There was a suppliant and deli- 
cate eagerness in the old bell ring- 
Then, with a doughty 
Hibernian roar, while his eyes 
seemed to shout with mirth and 
joy, the stalwart priest exclaimed 
that Gregory Silverio should be 


er’s eves. 


obeying doctor’s orders and staying 
home, but that that he 
wished it, he should show how he 


secing 


rang everything. 

And so I went into the campanile 
with Gregory Silverio, and heard 
the Angelus, and wedding bells, 
and Consecration bells, and the 
deep, measured requiem for an 
adult, and the delicate beauty that 
signified a child had died. For me 
it would be impossible to describe 
the art, the many patterns that 
Gregory Silverio executed. Of 
course, he did not ring the Con- 
firmation bells, but he did ring 
those that summoned folks to Mass. 
It was high noon, and all San Luis 
Obispo must have wondered. It 
was as if all life were being con- 
centrated in that noon, all the great 
moments pervaded by the Church, 
the mystical Body. 








Your first step is to study the person 


How To Take Good 


VERYONE loves a fine portrait of 
his family, his friends, and— 
yes—of himself. Before invention 
of the camera there was no way on 
earth of making a picture of a per- 
son except by drawing or painting 
it. Artists needed not only talent, 
but years of study. They had to 
learn anatomy, form, perspective, 
and laws of light and shade to be 
able to reproduce a likeness. Your 
camera does all this for you. But a 
camera portrait, like a painting, 
can be good or bad. 

You hear much about “natural” 
or “unposed” portraits. The exam- 
ple usually given shows Junior with 
jam smeared on his face. As years 
pass, he will long for a wet wash 
cloth every time he looks at the 
picture. Your sophomore school- 
mate may look cute in rumpled 
blue jeans and with her hair in pin 
curlers. When she is older she will 
prefer a picture showing her wear- 
ing a beautiful dress which recalls 
her parents’ loving care and with 
her hair as a beautiful frame for 
her face. 





Portraits 


By LUCILE ROBERTSON MARSHALL 
Condensed from a book* 


How do you begin a good cam- 
era portrait? 


Study the person and decide 


what you want to say about him 
or her. If a man, it may be his 
dignity or strength, good nature or 
brilliance. A woman may suggest 
poise or grace, competence or sheer 


femininity. Young women and girls 
have these characteristics, too. One 
may be a robust athlete, another so 
ethereal you can imagine her float- 
ing away. Whatever quality strikes 
you as most characteristic is the one 
to bring out by pose, background, 
lighting, and props. 

Once you know what you want 
to stress, then let the subject fall 
into different poses until you catch 
the one which seems best. You are 
free to vary that pose for composi- 
tion and design without actually 
changing it. A genial man may 
throw his arm over the chair, cross 
his knees, and assume an informal 
position that would be out of char- 
acter for a very dignified gentle- 
man. A sweet, dainty girl will hold 
flowers in her hand like a lovely 


*Photography for Teen-Agers. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission 
88 of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York City 11. 165 pp. $2.95. 
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ornament, but an athlete would 
look more natural holding a tennis 
racquet. 

In the favorite portrait, the eyes 
of the person seem to look at the 
beholder. For this illusion the sub- 
ject must be looking into the lens. 
Artists think that other positions 
of the eyes may produce greater 
charm, and if you are taking sev- 
eral pictures of the same person, by 
all means try some. 

The shape of a person’s face must 
be considered in deciding whether 
he 1s to be posed full view, three- 
quarter view, or profile. Smiling 
pictures are acceptable, but those 
with a broad grin which shows the 
teeth grow tiring to look at. An- 
other disadvantage of a big, broad, 
toothy smile is that the muscles of 
the cheeks cause the eyes to squint. 
A woman with beautiful eyes 
shows them to better advantage 
with just a ghost of a smile. 

In all poses there should be a 
rhythm of line; sharp angles of the 
body destroy this. If the head is 
turned slightly in one direction and 
the body a bit in the other, there 
will be rhythm without strain. A 
straight front view of a seated fig- 
ure is always ugly. It is better to 
turn the body, even though the 
head faces the camera. Expressions 
are important, and telling the sub- 
ject to think of something pleasant 
is an old trick, but still a good one. 
Be on the alert. Have your finger 
always on the trigger, ready at a 
split second to catch a fleeting 


revelation of the person’s person- 
ality. 

It is a matter of choice in decid- 
ing on a seated or standing pose. 
Either can be excellent with any 
subject. Here you have the drop on 
portrait painters because you need 
not worry about your subject be- 
coming fatigued by long-standing 
poses. Hands are so characteristic 
of a person that they should be 
included whenever possible. They 
will fall naturally into many dif- 
ferent poses, and you can pick the 
one that helps the picture you have 
planned. 

Backgrounds may be light or 
dark; they may be plain or they 
may include anything from book- 
shelves to a mountain. There is one 
absolute rule: they must not domi- 
nate the subject. If there are deft 
nite background objects, such as 
furniture or bookshelves, throw 
them slightly out of focus by open- 
ing your lens diaphragm and fo- 
cusing accurately on the subject. 

If you use any props in the pie- 
ture, select those which suggest the 
interests or life of the person. A 
general might hold a map or an 
architect a roll of blueprints. A 
motherly type of woman might 
have her sewing basket beside her, 
or a scholar a book. 

Lighting can make or break a 
portrait. In hundreds of beautiful 
outdoor portraits the landscape 
forms an enchanting background. 
Whether outdoors or in, the light 
should be chosen to bring out the 
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most important qualities and those 
most flattering to the model. 

Daylight can be more beautiful 
than any artificial light. A cloudy 
day gives a softer, more becoming 
light than a sunny one. When the 
sun shines brightly, find some open 
shade in which to pose your sub- 
ject. This means a shadow cast by 
a building or some trees, with only 
the open sky above it. It does not 
mean shade caused by a roof over- 
head. 

Remember that film always re- 
cords shadows darker than you see 
them, and use a reflector of some 
kind to throw light into the shadow 
side of the face. 

Light coming from behind the 
person can produce a charming 
effect, and it brings out a girl’s 
blond hair especially well, but is 
never flattering to the flesh tones 
themselves. Light from the window 
can be the main source indoors in 
the daytime. Some may be reflected 
on the shadow side with a reflector 
or regular electric light. Never use 
a floodlamp, as it may become the 
main source of light or compete 
with that from the window. An 
age-old rule is to have a light back- 
ground on the dark side of the face 
since this gives roundness to the 
head. The surest of all portrait 
lighting has been found to be a 
light driving from an angle of 45 
degrees, because this gives flatter- 
ing shadows. If a person has a re- 
ceding chin, a lower light will 
make it seem more prominent. 


September 


Distance from the lens is impor- 
tant. If your subject is closer than 
eight feet you will run into difh- 
cult problems of focusing and per- 
spective. His hand in front of his 
body will appear ridiculously large. 
If photographing a person at eight 
feet or farther means including 
more of the body than you wish 
in the picture, you can always cut 
off the part of the negative you do 
not wish and print or enlarge the 
rest. 

Children and babies are lovelier 
with light shadows than heavy 
ones. A light or middle-tone back- 
ground helps get these, but is by 
no means a necessity. Posing chil- 
dren is no different than posing 
adults, except that you may have 
to take faster exposures to catch 
them before they move. While syn- 
chronized flash gives rather flat 
lighting, it is a big help with young 
children and babies. When you use 
it, however, be sure to put a hand- 
kerchief or a screen over the front 
of the bulb, both to soften the light 
and as a protection in case the bulb 
breaks. 

Always have your camera level 
with the child, because if you shoot 
down at him there will be an ugly 
foreshortening of legs, arms, and 
body. 

If you are interested in taking 
portraits, study those in museums, 
and start a clipping file of pictures 
culled from magazines and newspa- 
pers, showing poses or ideas you 
would like to use. Don’t be afraid 
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that this will make you a copyist, 
because the finished result with 
your own model and background 
will be completely different. 

Of course, you will enjoy many 
snapshots of your family and 
friends, but if you are like most 
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people you will treasure longest the 
picture you took the trouble to pose 
and light in order to reveal at their 
best persons who are dear to you. 

There will always be a need in 
the world for beauty and love— 
and portraits. 


The Open Door 


I tronpe was an ordinary boy; one 
of many who came to the missions 
of the Mill Hill Fathers in Uganda. 
He was anxious to be a Catholic. 
For two years, he had walked five 
miles for his catechism classes. Then 
one day he stopped Father after class. 
“T shall not be coming any more” he 
said. He told how the people of his 
village had forbidden him to become 
a Christian. “But, Father, I shall re- 
turn when I am older.” 

Years later, war came to Uganda, 
as it came to the rest of the world. 
From lonely villages in the African 
bush, men were trained as soldiers. 
One day, the chaplain to the East 
African troops visited a desert unit. 
He noticed a hospital off the main 
road. He joked with the troops, and 
sought out the Catholics. 

In one ward, he saw the ominous 
screen around one of the beds. A 
nurse told him that the patient was 


dangerously ill. She thought he was a 
pagan. The chaplain went behind the 
screen. He saw a poor Negro with 
ashen face. “Maybe he is from 
Uganda,” the priest thought to him- 
self, and addressed the patient. 

Slowly the man opened his tired 
eyes. He was happy to hear his own 
language. After a few minutes, ex- 
citedly, painfully, he tried to pull 
himself up in the bed, staring at the 
priest. “I know you,” he said at last. 
“T saw you in the mission when I 
used to go for instructions.” It was 
Kironde, no longer a boy. No one 
could frighten him now. He asked 
the priest to baptize him. “And every 
day, I said my prayers. I have never 
forgotten. I always intended to re- 
turn to the mission.” He started to 
recite the Apostles Creed. 

There was a tin mug by the bed- 
side, full of water. The priest took it, 
and there Kironde became Joseph. 

P. Begley. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned, 
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Kefauver, Estes, CRIME IN AMER- 
ica. New York, Doubleday, 1951. 
333 pp. $3.50. Senator Kefauver has 
written an important book. It docu- 
ments the hearings which amazed 
and disgusted the American people 
for more than a year on radio and 
television. Venal sheriffs and law- 
politicians, and 


yers, scrofulous 


gangsters—with hand-painted ties 
and five estates—flaunt their way 
through some 300 pages of almost 


unbelievable testimony. 

Hitler had to pay his 
money to debauch France before 
the 2nd World War. He paid them 
well, and they did their work well. 
Here in the U.S. men do the same 
work without adequate pay. The 
real criminals are not Luciano, 
Bernstein, “Greasy Thumb” Guzik 
or “Melon Head” Culbreath but 
the large number of so-called Amer- 
ican citizens who played ball with 
these characters and shared driblets 
from their overflowing safety-de- 
posit boxes. 

If this book does not show us 
the dangers inherent in moral 
fallen arches when combined with 
inertia and complacency, then we 
shall have to wait for a new Daniel 
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agents 


to read the handwriting on the 
wall. It is later than we think. 

Norton, Doreen Martin. Tue 
Patomino Horst. Los Angeles, 
Borden, 1951. 265 pp., illus. $12.50. 
Your youngsters can tell you that 
the palomino is the king of horses. 
They will not know this from the 
history of kings and generals who 
loved the palomino, but they are 
willing to accept it on the authority 
of such as Straight Arrow. Is this 
another instance which indicates the 
substitution of T.V. tor Q.E.D.? In 
any event, the palomino is a fasci- 
nating quadruped. There is little 
about him which this book has not 
set down in colorful style and col- 
orful pictures. 


Daiches, David. Witta Caruer: 
A Critica Inrropuction. [thaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University Press, 
1951. 209 pp. $2.75. Willa Cather 
is one of the most significant art- 
ists of our time. The freshness 
with which she approached life and 
the ironic thoroughness with which 
she was always weighing values 
communicated altitude and depth 
to everything she had to say. It is 
not without justice that both Hem- 
ingway and Lewis paid glowing 
tributes to the exceptional charac- 
ter of her work. During the past 
year several critics have given us 
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studies of Cather’s life and work 
but they are, for the most part, in- 
complete and fragmentary. Now 
David Daiches has produced a per- 
ceptive study of the novels and 


poems. It is a good beginning. 


Feuchtwanger, Lion. Tuts ts THE 
Hour. New York. Viking, 1951. 
316 pp. $3.95. Goya has become the 
plaything of the left-wing pundits 
and their freethinking fellow trav- 
elers. There could be little doubt 
that a novelized life of the painter, 
properly slanted, would be a salable 
article. Feuchtwanger has provided 
the slant in an oblique way which 
does not completely reveal his own 
hand. For the 
Goya, Feuchtwanger — has 
largely, upon gossip and salacious 


personal life of 
rel 1e( i 


invention. That will catch the mob, 
of course. But very little is here of 
the silken complexity of a man like 
Goya. Biographically speaking, the 
portrait is a hypersexual olla pod- 
rida. The best parts of the novel 
are those which are concerned with 


the appreciation of Goya’s paint- 
ings. Here Feuchtwanger puts a 
just primacy on the superb picture 


of the Spanish Bourbons. Goya, 
like Alexander Pope, is still some- 
thing of a mystery. Feuchtwanger 
is a competent novelist—as novel- 
ists go these days—but in the pres- 
ence of a mystery he shows few of 
the qualities of Sherlock Holmes 
or Hawkshaw. 


Colbert, Edwin H. Tre Dino- 
sauR Book. New York, McGraw. 
Hill, 1951. 156 pp., illus. $4. It 
wouldn’t be fun to find a dinosaur 
in your back yard one fine morn- 
ing, but it is interesting and amus- 
ing to learn something about the 
history and variety of this species 
which ruled the earth for so many 
million years. Professor Colbert de- 
ploys his facts and guesses in a 
fashion that matches well with the 
many illustrations in the book. 
Strangely enough, this story of a 
fabulous era reads like a parable 
for our time. It seems to commend 
the happy moron and the philoso- 
phy of bigger and better elephants. 
Yet in the end it is neither size nor 
ferocity which wins, but brains and 
spirit. They won't like this book in 
Omsk. 


Selections of Catholic Children’s Book Club, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at a special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. THE 
ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN PINK, by 
Garth Williams (Harper, $2). 

Intermediate 
Sizztinc Pan Rancu, by 
Wyndham (Crowell, $2.50). 


12 





Group—9 to 12. 


Lee 


Boys—12 to 16. Tue Fire Rar, 
by Carl D. Lane (Little, Brown & 
Co., $2.50). 

Girls—l2 to 16. Tue Sreaprast 
Heart, by Mary Wolfe Thompson 


(Longmans, $2.50). 











Mother and the kids watch father and the 


neighbors wield the hammers and saws 


Co-op Home Building | 
at Three Rivers 1 


By JOHN MOLE, O.M.I. 


Condensed from I/ntegrity* 


WO HUNDRED DUPLEXES, sup- 

plying 400 comfortable six- 
L room homes, built by 200 
unskilled workers in their spare 
time in seven years at a cost rang- 
ing from $3,000 per house in 1943 
to $5,800 per house in 1950. This is 
the St. Marguerite’s Home-build- 
ing cooperative at Three Rivers, 
half-way between Montreal and 
Quebec on the St. Lawrence river. 

The low cost of 1943 is due to 
lower costs of building materials 
at that time, and the fact that the 
first houses were built by the work- 
ers themselves. By 1948, however, 
the cooperative was able to hire 50 
day carpenters. The 50 members 
worked from seven to ten P.M. 

In each of the first four years ten 
duplex houses were completed. In 
the fifth year, 1948, 50 houses went 
up, providing homes for 100 fami- 
lies. The 50 houses of 1948 were 
built simultaneously. The members 
of the co-op worked in crews, pass- 
ing from house to house for each 
operation. Every four or five days 
the walls of a new house rose. Each 





house took an average of 240 work- 
ing days. The co-op was able to 
quadruple its production in 1948 
due principally to three factors. 
Carpenters were hired. The co-op 
won a better credit position after 
a period of stable operation. It 
bought an electric saw and other 
machinery. 

The first condition of member- 
ship is poverty. The cooperative 
extends preference to poor men 
with families who are in the great- 
est need. The other qualities re- 
quired are honesty, industry, thrift, 
and above all, the cooperative spirit. 

St. Marguerite’s cooperative was 
founded in 1942, with 20 members. 
They met regularly the first winter 
to study cooperative _ principles. 
First, each member had to obtain a 
credit of $500 from the Caisse Popu- 
lairet (a people’s bank widely or- 
ganized on a parochial basis in 
+See CatHo ic DicEst, March, 1951, p. 115. 


94 *243 E. 36th St., New York City 16. July, 1951. 
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Quebec and Ontario). Thus the co- 
op had $10,000 with which to build 
the first house. As soon as the roof 
Was put on, it became the property 
of the first member of the coopera- 
tive. He promptly borrowed the 
amount which it had cost in ma- 
terials to build. With capital intact 
again, the builders started on the 
second house. The second owner 
then borrowed in favor of the third 
house. And so on. 

Each house contained _ living 
space for two families. The*owner 
occupied the first floor with his 
family. He rented the upper floor 
to another family for $30 a month. 
Adding $20 to this out of his wages, 
he then began to pay back his loan 
at the rate of $50 a month. 

The first 20 houses were built 
with cement blocks. For economy, 
the co Op changed to wood, covered 
with imitation brick. The houses 
are comfortable, well aired and 
well lighted. The four rooms at 
each corner have windows on both 
sides. The plan was designed by 
one of the members of the first 
year, B. Lapointe, now secretary. 

The kitchen is the largest room, 
and is designed to be lived in. It 
is placed in a central position. The 
other rooms open onto it, or onto 
a passageway which is an extension 
of the kitchen. Children can circu- 
late in their play about the entire 
home without getting in their 
mother’s way, and yet without ever 
being out of sight, or at least of 
sound. Each home has this combi- 





nation kitchen and living room, 
also a front parlor, four bedrooms, 
and a fairly large bathroom. The 
kitchen has a coal-burning cook- 
stove, from which heat radiates 
easily into all the rooms from. its 


central position. 

The houses are built in uniform 
style for economy; but they are 
pleasant to see, and the streets form 


an agreeable vista. Each house 
stands 15 feet back from the side- 
walk, on a fot with 50-foot frontage, 
100 feet deep. The city of Three 
Rivers made the building lots avail- 
able at $10 a lot. The achievement 
of St. Marguerite’s is by no means 
confined to the building of 200 du- 
plexes in five years. The co-op has 
helped build many other houses for 
workers, for the movement has 
stimulated initiative in the parish. 

Hitherto the owner had been pay- 
ing 5% interest, but from the be- 
ginning of 1949, under a provincial 
law, the government has paid 3% 
of the interest on the loans. All 
buying is done by the cooperative. 
At each weekly meeting the costs 
are distributed among the mem- 
bers. The co-op alone has the right 
to draw on the funds which the 
Caisse Populaire puts to the credit 
of its members. Once his house is 
habitable, the member enters into 
full possession, and can sell to any- 
one. He can even sell before the 
house is complete, but in that case 
he would be obliged to sell only 
to the co-op, and only for the price 
of the materials actually in it. 
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I visited several houses and met 
the families. The fine community 
spirit among the builders is particu- 
larly impressive. Religious spirit is 
fundamental. Pictures of Christ and 
His blessed Mother occupy the 
place of honor in the parlor. When 
construction is going on, each eve- 
ning’s work is begun by prayer and 
a rousing cooperative song before 
the men disperse to their crews, 
their stockpiles, and machines. 

Not one member has sold yet, 
although each could make a hand- 
some profit. Their houses, the first 

F them costing only $3,000, are 
now valued at $9,000. I asked mem- 
bers if they would ever be tempted 
to sell. Each time I met an em- 
phatic No! They built their houses 
with their own hands, with their 
wives and children watching eager- 


ly, and counting the days when 
they could move into “the home 
that daddy’s building.” 

Canon Chamberland, founder 
and soul of the enterprise, is the 
son of a workingman himself. The 
co-op movement is far more for 
him than a mere economic system. 
He is profoundly convinced that 
the cooperative ideal succeeds where 
well-financed philanthropic schemes 
fail because the workingman is not 
merely seeking to escape from his 
financial misery. He is seeking to 
be able to solve his own difficulties, 
to be a man, a person. The coopera- 
tive movement is more than an 
economic scheme. It is an educa- 
tion, the building of a sense of 
personal responsibility and of a 
place in the community, however 
modest. 
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Some are boys and girls who were in Red 
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good American 
Mary’s in San Francisco. 
Some are 


ago. youngsters 


who were born in the U.S. A. of parents who 


es came from across the 
drce of American war veterans who married in China. Some 
are adults. But all learn a new and difficult language. All learn 
strange new customs and about new institutions. (On front cover, 
Richard Fong and Sharon May, of this Paulist Fathers’ parish.) 
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Every dav. beginning at 9 AM. 
ten sisters of St. Joseph of Orange 
teach 302 Chinese pupils in the Paul- 
ists’ mission of O:d St. Mary’s in 
San Francisco. Arithmetic problems 
are baffling enough to the ordinary 
American boy or girl. They are even 
more puzzling to a young fellow 
whose ancestors worked out such 
problems with an abacus. Above, Sis- 
ter M. Rosalia asks the 6th Grade 
for an answer in fractions. Harry 
Jeong (left), from China less than 
a year, finds a lack of sufficient Eng- 
lish a bit of a handicap. 








Harry Jeong knows a good fire- 
man must be dressed for his part. 
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AT ONE time every American boy wants to be a fireman. 
It’s logical, therefore, that these young Americans see fire 
engines at first hand. On other days. they visit the zoo, the 
circus. the car barns, a newspaper office, the police station, 
and even the opera. Here, Capt. Gerald Archer demon- 
strates driving technique to Harry Jeong (at the wheel), 
and Henry Tom (left) and Kenneth Fong (right). 








Tue adults are not forgotten at Old St. Mary’s. Dr. Chu Chew 
Shong organized the adult-education program. He is assisted by 14 
salaried Chinese teachers. In the evening, 502 Chinese adults attend. 
Day and evening classes in English, taught by four teachers, are 
attended by 110 more adults. Catherine Kay, daughter of Dr. Chu, 
is shown here conducting one of the night classes. The classes are 
open to any resident of San Francisco’s large and famed Chinatown. 























Miss Kay explains a point 
to Mary Fong. 
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Tue new Americans in San _ Francisco’s 
Chinatown are an integral part of the life 
of the city. The colorful drum corps of St. 
Mary’s is a feature of almost every parade 
in the Bay City. It helps welcome dignitaries 
arriving at the airport, seaport, and railway 
stations. Every year, it is the marching group 
that stops the show during the St. Patrick’s 
day parade. This picture was taken as the 
band marched down Market St. during one 
of the Portola festival parades. 
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THE young men’s basketball team at Old St. Mary’s is 
like the New York Yankees in baseball. They win the 
Oriental-American Basketball meet every year. The op- 
posing team (above) is a Nisei five from Hawaii. As 
leaders in sports, community activities, and some, later 
on, as priests and nuns, the boys and girls of Old St. 
Mary’s carry on by helping others to be Americans all. 

Photos by Ken McLaughlin 
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Condensed from Living for Young Homemakers* 


IXTY YEARS AGO, doctors were 


Sie. ‘ : 
S often 


miles away. 


an inaccessible 30 
In those days, 
thousands of babies died each year 
from whooping cough and scarlet 
fever. Other children’s diseases left 
thousands more permanently handi- 
capped. 

Today, doctors are easier to reach. 
And you should not be afraid 
bother them with something that 
doesn’t seem serious. Doctors would 
rather be “bothered” early in an 
illness. Then they can treat it in 
one visit, or even in a phone talk. 
Later, a child’s condition may be 
so serious that several visits and 
even night calls are necessary. But 
you should have a few facts before 
you call. You should know what 
your child’s fever is, and how long 
he has had how long he has 
been ailing; what pain he has 
(what kind and where); if he is 
constipated or has diarrhea; and 
how his appetite has been for the 
last day or two. 

Complications arise in only a few 
cases out of every thousand. But 


*575 Madison Ave., 


New York City 2 


you should realize that any sickness 
in a child holds danger in spite of 
mild symptoms. Therefore, keep 
the child quiet 24 hours after the 
fever is gone, and in the house an 
other 48 hours. If everyone did this, 
doctors would have fewer patients 
with impaired vision or hearing 
due to a “mild” case of measles or 
chicken pox. 

Severity of symptoms isn’t a good 
gauge to seriousness of the disease. 
It is usually the child with mild 
symptoms who is permitted to run 
about, who develops the compli¢a- 
tion. His vitality is low, and other 
infections quickly take hold. Doe- 
tors plead that we keep children 
indoors when they have a conta- 
gious disease. A child with a light 
case can pass on a serious or fatal 
case to another. 

However, don’t put your children 
in padded suits, never letting them 
out of the house. You can guard 
them against serious illnesses by 
keeping their general health high, 
and not needlessly exposing them 
to strangers. 

2. July, 1951. 105 
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To know when it’s wise to use 
that “ounce of prevention,” keep a 
list of the more common children’s 
diseases. Here is a list, with symp- 
toms, duration, progressive stages, 
and treatment of each illness. 

MEASLES 
Develop. Nine to 16 days after 


exposure. 
Symptoms. Inflamed eyes, cough, 


high fever. Two to four days after 
first symptoms, spots appear on in- 
then rash behind 
ears, over face and body. 


side of cheeks: 


Treatment. Notify doctor as soon 
as you know vour child has been 
exposed, since serum can be given 
which may lighten illness. Keep 
child in warm, well-ventilated room. 
Protect his eyes from glare, but it 
isn’t necessary to darken the room. 
Plenty of fluids and a soft diet 
while the fever lasts. 

Duration. Rash is usually gone in 
five days, but danger of aftereffects 
continue for Keep 
youngster in bed until temperature 
has been normal for at least two 
days, and watch him carefully for 
another ten days. 

GERMAN MEASLES 

Develop. Twelve to 21 days after 
exposure. 

Symptoms.Swollen, tender glands, 
slightly sore throat, low fever, child 
hardly feels sick. Flat, pink spots 
usually cover body the first day. 

Treatment. Have doctor make 
diagnosis. Keep child in bed while 
rash and fever last. 

Duration. Five days from appear- 


some time. 


September 


ance of rash on a person’s skin. 
WHOOPING COUGH 
Develops. Five to 14 days 
exposure. 
Symptoms. May start like a cold 
with runny nose, slight fever, and 
dry cough. Cough gradually 


" ] . . 
worse. After a week or so, cough 


after 


gets 


may be choking and strangling, un- 
mistakably whooping cough. At its 
height, the cough may cause vomit- 
ing. 

Treatment. It the child has been 
exposed to whooping cough, call 
the doctor at once, since whooping- 
cough vaccine may lighten case for 
unvaccinated child, and vaccinated 
child may need shot for 
extra protection. Bed rest desirable 


b« yoster 


during acute phase, and_ several 
small meals daily to keep stomach 
from becoming empty. 

Duration. Four to eight weeks. 
The patient must be kept isolated 
from other children for five weeks 
after cough begins. 

SCARLET FEVER 

Develops. Two to seven days 
after exposure. 

Symptoms. Painfully sore throat, 
fever, headache, often vomiting, 
sometimes looseness of bowels. 
Sometimes convulsions in 
small children. In a day or two, 
fine red rash appears on moist parts 
of body, sides of chest, groins, back 
—where child has been lying—then 
spreads over whole body. Region 
around mouth stays pale, but a red 
coating appears on tongue. 

Treatment. Scarlet fever is one of 


very 
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the most dangerous of children’s 
diseases. Notify doctor immediately 
if your child has been exposed, 
since temporary immunity from 
convalescent serum or antitoxin 
may be given. Undertake no treat- 
ment until doctor has been notified. 

Duration. Danger of aftereffects 
is especially great. Many doctors 
keep patient in bed a full three 
weeks, although his condition is 
excellent. If there are complications, 
the time can be much longer. 

MUMPS 

Develop. Two to three weeks 
after exposure. 

Symptoms. Swelling of one or 
both sides of face. May be preceded 
or accompanied by difficulty in 
swallowing, headache, fever, and 
pain. 

Treatment. Bed rest, light diet, 
mainly liquids and soft solids. Acid 
foods and which must be 
chewed may cause pain. Hot, moist 
applications on the swollen portions 


foods 


may relieve pain. ‘ 

Duration. Swelling usually goes 
down in from four to ten days. But 
the patient should stay in bed for 
48 hours after it disappears, and 
should remain quiet and isolated 
for at least a week after all the 
swelling has subsided. 

CHICKEN POX 

Develop. Eleven to 19 days after 
exposure. 

Symptoms. May start with a chill, 
vomiting, or with a pain in the 
back. (Sometimes very young chil- 
dren become delirious or have con- 
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vulsions.) When the blisters appear, 
they are usually accompanied by a 
fever which may last as long as 
five days. 

Treatment. Bed rest as long as 
new pox are appearing, and for 
24 hours afterwards. Light diet. 
Sponge child with a weak baking- 
soda solution or calamine lotion to 
reduce itching. Keep his nails clip- 
ped to avoid scratching: scars can 
result. 

Duration. Child should 
lated until the last scab drops off, 
usually in about three weeks. Be- 
fore he mingles with other chil- 
dren, thoroughly bathe and sham- 
poo him so that he will not infect 
others. 


be iso- 


DIPHTHERIA 

Develops. Within a week after 
exposure of unimmunized child. 

Symptoms. Sore throat with gray- 
white moderate fever, 
croupy cough. 

Treatment. Notify your doctor if 
your child has been exposed, even 
though he was immunized; the 
doctor may want to give booster 
shots for extra protection. If diph- 
theria is suspected, attempt no treat- 
ment until doctor has been notified. 

Duration. At least three weeks in 
bed, longer depending on patient's 
condition. 

RHEUMATIC FEVER 

Develops. Not contagious. Some- 
times preceded by streptococcus in- 
fection, or chilling. Susceptibility to 
rheumatic fever runs in some fami- 
lies. 


patches, 
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Symptoms. Affects joints, heart, 
other parts of body. May be pro- 
nounced swelling of joints with 
acute pain, fever, lack of appetite. 
(Chorea, or St. Vitus Dance, is con 
sidered one of the forms that the 
disease may take.) Symptoms often 
vague: general listlessness, disinter 
est, fatigue, aching joints with pain 
i several joints in succession. If 
heart affected, child is 
visibly prostrated, pale and breath- 


is severely 


less. 
POLIOMYELITIS 

Develops. Seven to 14 days after 
exposure. 

Precautions. Don’t bathe or swim 
long in cold water or sit around in 
wet clothes. Don’t have mouth or 
throat operations during a_ polio 
outbreak. Don’t children to 
places where there is polio; ask your 
health department for advice. Don’t 
take child out of camp or 
playground, where there is good 
health. supervision. Don’t let your 
child get overtired by hard _ play, 
exercise, or travel. A delicate bal- 


take 


your 


ance exists between the polio virus 


and the body’s ability to fight it. 
However, you may allow children 


to play with friends they have been 
with right along. Once polio has 
appeared in a community, scientists 
say the virus probably is wide- 
spread. Keep your children’s hands 
clean because they may carry infec- 
tion into body through mouth. 
Symptoms. Sore throat, vomiting, 
fever, intense headache, stiff neck 
and back, muscles, extreme 
tiredness or nervousness, trouble in 
breathing or swallowing. 
Treatment. Put child to 
away from all others, because quick 
action may lessen crippling. If child 
has been exposed to polio or has 


sore 


bed, 


above symptoms, notify doctor at 
once and he will recommend fur- 
ther treatment. (If you need finan- 
cial help in defraying these ex- 
penses, call your local chapter of 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis.) 

Duration. Generally, from onset 
of disease until recovery begins to 
become apparent; varies according 
to severity of infection. (Fifty per 
cent of all diagnosed polio cases 
suffer no paralysis, 25% 
with no disabling aftereffects, 15% 
are paralyzed, and about 8% die.) 


recover 


Nothing Like the Family 
D vrine the last war, London parents shipped children into the country where 
they would be relatively safe from air bombardments. Studies after the war 
showed that children who remained in London with their parents suffered 
less physically and emotionally than children sent to the country for safety. 
True security was found to be family unity, not physical safety. — 
“Menry C. Link in Way to Security (Doubleday). 








If his yoke fell heavy on them, thine shall be 
heavier still; if thy father’s weapon was the lash, 


The 
Great Scourge o rf 


thine shall be the scorpion. 


III Kings 12:11. 


By EVERETT S. ALLEN 


Condensed from the Standard-Times* 


EVENTY THOUSAND persons watch- 

ed bright-eyed and tense as the 
firing squad raised its guns. More 
than 300,000 unable to attend the 
public trial stood transfixed before 
microphones rigged up throughout 
the city. The shots exploded rudely 
on the silence. The woman, born 
Hsueh Chihyou, died with the 
crowd chanting, “Kill her! Kill 
her!” 

She was executed by a Chinese 
communist squad for being a “spe- 
cial agent who had _ consistently 
sabotaged patriotic movements 
among the students.” 


The cheers of the multitude, 


*New Bedford, Mass. 





directed by a party leader, rang 
through the streets. 

Hsueh Chihyou died in Chung- 
king, April 11, because her daugh- 
ter, Chen Kuo-taeng, a student, 
pleaded at the trial that her mother 
be put to death for being a counter- 
revolutionary, in other words, an 
anti-ccommunist. “Secret agents are 
not human,” she declared to the 
crowd, “I don’t recognize her as 
my mother. I ask the government 
to execute her so she will no longer 
be a menace to the people.” 

Peasants understood they must 
attend. They walked ten miles to 
witness the execution. Fanatics and 
109 
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opportunists, seeking to preserve 
their skins, crowded to the _plat- 
form to shout complaints against 
the accused. The communist news 
agency reported with pride this tri- 
umph of loyalty to state over the 
decadent and imperialistic family 
ties. 

More than 15 million Chinese 
have died In two and one half vears 
as a result of communist misrule, 
man-made famine, and the cam 
paign in Korea, according to the 
Free China Anti-Atrocity league. 
Twelve million have died of hun- 
ger, 600,000 have been killed in Ko- 
rea fighting, and 2,260,000 Nation- 
alists have been put to death. 

The Chinese communists have 
used purge and terror to keep 
themselves in power. Even accord- 
ing to official Peking (communist) 
reports, the “agrarian reformers” 
have massacred thousands in a na- 
tion-wide purge; the actual number 
runs into hundreds of thousands. 

The Chinese revolution is follow- 
ing the course of many internal 
social revolutions. Like that of the 
Bolshevists in Russia, it produces 
monstrous symbols such as the pub- 
lic “trial.” In that, a mob, under 
compulsion, fear and fanaticism, 
chants the death demand in proper 
response to the grim litany of the 
party official. 

Death is a way of life to the Chi- 
nese communists. In 1939 they 
pushed women and children ahead 
of their Manchurian troops. Today, 
in Korea, they are pushing “human 
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sea waves” of Chinese farm boys 
ahead of their own trained army 
units—buffers. to absorb the initial 
shock of combat. 

Months ago the Central People’s 
government of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s republic was accused by anti- 
communists of agreeing to liqui- 
date one out of every four persons 
of its 450 million population. This 
was in accordance with a Mao Tse- 
tung-Stalin pact signed in Moscow 
on Feb. 12, 1950. The reason was 
that China’s economy could not 
support its present population. 

Whatever the truth of this, com- 
munist China now is reducing her 
population systematically by five 
means. 1. Use of untrained, unsup- 
ported troops in Korea. 2. Annihila- 
tion of anti-ccommunist guerrilla 
groups. 3. Artificial famine, caused 
by government seizure of crops. 4. 
Deportation of labor to Siberia. 5. 
Execution or imprisonment of po- 
litical “dissidents.” 

Some purge deaths are an- 
nounced by the communists for 
propaganda value. From Decem- 
ber, 1949, to April, 1951, Mao 
sources acknowledged the killing 
of more than 172,775 persons, the 
seizure of 49,462, some of whom 
were slain, and the arrest of 264,- 
900, many of whom are presumed 
dead. These persons were described 
as “enemies of the people,” and 
“bandits,” stock party-line tags with 
the Moscow trademark. 

During the first five months of 


T 
i) 


this year, Nationalist reports have 
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mentioned the deaths of 74,215 per- 
sons and imprisonment of 415,616. 

In April, the Free China Anti- 
Atrocity hgures by 
provinces of persons put to death 


league gave 


by the communists up to the end 
January. These do not include 
any Korean casualties: Hunan, 
350,000; Kwangtung, 200,000; Che- 
kiang, 150,000; Kiangsi, 50,000; 
Hupeh, 80,000; Shantung, 50,000; 
Kwangsi, 200,000; Szechwan, 300,- 
000; Shanghai city, 50,000; Yunnan, 
30,000: Kansu, 20,000; Anhwei, 50,- 
000; the nine provinces of the 
Northeast, 140,000; Honan, 50,000; 
Hopei, 50,000; 50,000; Sik- 
ang, 30,000; Kweichow, 30,000; 
Shensi, 30,000; Tsinghai, 10,000; 
Jehol, 20,000; Chahar, 20,000; Sui 
yuan, 20,000; Sikiang, 20,000; and 
Fukien, 80,000. 
Like baseball in 
murder is drawing crowds. In Sian, 
80,000 attended the trial 
counter-revolu- 


Shansi, 


America, mass 
and execu- 
tion of “several” 
tionaries; the communists said an- 
10,000 listened to the broad- 
cast of the event. Communists in 
Mukden reported on May 12 that 


30,000 attended an accusation meet- 


other 


ing. The meeting was recorded and 
broadcast to an additional 822,000 
During the meeting, the 
f the Mukden Public Secu 
rity bureau reported to the people 
counter-revolu 


persons. 
head of 


on the crimes of 
tionaries, and exhorted the people 
to expose them. Twelve “bandit 
were paraded before the 
“batch 


agents” 
audience and accused, and a 
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of counter-revolutionary elements” 
was executed. 

Other citizens deemed undesir- 
able are sentenced to hard labor. 
On June 12, Taipei reported 300, 
QUO men points 
along the and 
Tientsin-Pukow dis- 
patch to the labor camps in Siberia. 
The men were mostly family mem- 
relatives and friends of per- 
sons killed by the communists im 
the purge of “dissidents,” “counter- 
revolutionaries” and “landlord ty- 
rants.” 

This was the second such group 
condemned by the commu. 

hard labor in Siberia in 
months. An group 
million persons, Tak 


concentrated at 
Peiping-Hankow 
railways tor 


bers, 


to be 
nists to 
recent earlier 
numbered 1! 
pei said. 
Accentuated — by 
and party agents, 
betrayals and fanaticism, the 
rible paralysis of fear spreads. 


pre pagandists 
heightened by 


ler- 


WAR ON RELIGION 


Wiiex the Chinese communists 
arrested Father Paul Shih Kuang- 
chiu, a native Maryknoll priest at 
Chihfeng, Jehol, they tied his arms 
to his body and knotted a rope about 
his ankles. Then they dragged him 
over’ stony roads and sorghum stub- 
ble for two hours. Finally they shot 
him dead. 

Seven Christians in Shanwantse 
were arrested and ordered to apos- 
tatize. They refused. A pole was 
then placed behind their knees, 
Their arms were tied to the pole 
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so the chin came between the knees. 
They were tied to two mules and 
dragged until dead. 

Five armed communists arrested 
Father Maurus Pai, a native priest 
attached to the Maryknoll Fushun 
mission in’ Manchuria. In winter 
weather, he was stripped of his 
thrown into an un 


clothes and 


heated prison. He was brought to 
trial on charges that he had spread 
an American religion, hid arms, 
and plotted against the communists. 
He denied all charges. He was 
thereupon whipped and taken back 


to prison. On Christmas day, 1947, 
he was led to his church. The com- 
munist tribunal had 
there. He was beaten with whips 
and until he uncon- 
scious. Then he was dragged back 


assembled 


sticks was 
to prison. 

On Jan. 17, 1948, he was brought 
again before the tribunal. Regional 
prefect Chao and another commu- 
nist named Li reread the charge. 
He was accused of being a “slave 
‘of the Americans.” He was sen- 
tenced to death. Clad in burlap 
bags, he was dragged through the 
streets and finally shot through the 
head. 

Thirty Trappist monks in Yang- 
kiaping died on a “death march” 
to prison after communists burned 
the monastery. The Rev. Joseph 
Liang, 48, died of hunger and ex- 
posure in a Chihfeng jail after 10 
months of torture and imprison- 
ment. His body had been beaten 
to a pulp, his bones exposed. 
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In Yenki, Manchuria, 32 German 
Jenedictine Fathers, and Brothers, 
and 13 Swiss Sisters were arrested 
and sent to a concentration camp. 
Father Maurus French 
Trappist who survived the Yang 
kiaping death march, was suspend- 
ed from a tree with his arms tied 
behind his back for 24 hours. On 
the verge of death, he was thrown 
into a prison cell where his toes 
became frozen. He is still in jail. 

More than 100 priests, Brothers, 
and nuns died in the late 40’s as 
the communist Chinese overran 
northern China. At present, of the 
Maryknoll group in China, there 
now are under arrest awaiting trial 


Bougt yn, 


two bishops, seven priests, four 
Chinese priests, one American Sis- 
ter and two Chinese Sisters. Under 
house arrest are 11 priests, ten Sis- 
ters; evicted or mission confiscated, 
16 priests and two Brothers; seized 
by the communists and since disap- 
peared, one bishop, one priest. 
Communists deported nine Euro- 
pean nuns and priests from China 
in April, took over the Baptist uni- 
versity of Shanghai in February, 
and confiscated Peiping’s world- 
famed Yenching university, a Prot- 
estant-supported institution. 
Peiping, sensing some advantage 
in the social organization previous- 
ly set up by the Churches, is first 
content to cut off the China units 
from their mother Churches abroad. 
Annihilation will come later. 
Peiping’s headquarters gave the 
party-line view on Christianity on 
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\pril 28. It said, “Our aim is to 
vipe out thoroughly the influence 
of American cultural 
which pervaded China for more 
than 100 years. To carry out this 
struggle, there must be the unity 
and common effort of patriotic 
Christians and the government, led 
by the Communist party of China.” 

“Leading Catholics in Tientsin 
and Nanchang,” the communists 
announced in January, “are among 
the latest to make statements sup- 


aggression 


porting the move for an independ- 
nt Catholic Church. The Metho 
dist church, Anglican church, and 
other Christian 
ganizations also view independent 


churches and_ or- 


organization as the best way to 
escape from the control and ma- 
nipulations by the imperialists.” 


[ Nsipiousty, as if to indicate that 
intolerance is not involved, the 
communists never bring charges of 
a religious nature against Christian 
leaders. Rather, charges are such 
that will appeal to Chinese nation- 
alism; that will stir hatred. Nuns 
are accused of killing infants, 
priests with espionage, cheating the 
poor, and distributing pornograph- 
ic literature. The communists even 
allow the carrying of Catholic flags 
in anti-American demonstrations 
and thereby lure nationalistic Chris- 
tians another step along the road 
toward the atheism of the Iron 
Curtain. 

But the iron fist slowly is being 
revealed beneath the glove. At 
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Ngwa, Catholic neophytes were 
told they would have no share 


in the agrarian reformers’ distribu- 


tion of land unless they repented of 


their Christianity. Christians in 
Paklau were threatened with being 
machine-gunned if seen talking to 
the pastor. 

In Kansu, a compulsory meeting 
of Catholics and Protestants ruled 
that the Catholic Church was anti- 
communistic; all foreign mission- 
aries would be expelled; and no 
further conversions to Catholicism 
would be allowed under penalty of 
death. In addition to 
down on Catholicism by not accus- 
ing Protestantism as well, this state- 
ment served the dual purpose of 
splitting the two groups and jeop- 
ardizing what should be a united 
Christian front. 

In Kongmoon, middle-school stu- 
dents, instigated by two communist 
teachers, wrote obscenities on the 
church wall and stoned the pastor, 
He stood like a soldier before the 
firing squad, in silence, as the 
stones cut him on the face and legs. 
Grieved and humiliated, the towns- 
people who had been his parishion- 
ers later expressed their apologies 
in secret. 

A year ago, the Church of Christ 
in China, reporting in the publica- 
tion, Protestant Missions in China, 
recalled that its organization had 
been the major church in Man- 
churia. Prior to the purge of Chris- 
tianity by the communists, this de- 
nomination had 2,900 churches 


cracking 
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throughout the province. Last year, 
these had been whittled down to 
47: the others were destroyed and 
confiscated. Those remaining were 
mainly in cities. The rural churches 
are not functioning. Presumably 
the situation now has deteriorated 
further. 

People’s China, the bi-monthly 
English-language magazine pub- 
lished by the communists in Pei- 
ping, declared shortly before Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s removal from 
Tokyo, “Let no one be confused 
by the anti-communist rantings of 
the U.S. The ulterior and unmis- 
takable aim is the economic and 
political subjugation of all Asian 
peoples to Wall St. MacArthur is 
subsidizing reactionary churches in 
various Eastern countries and turn- 
ing them into spy centers. The 
American espionage ring in Hong- 
kong, which maintains close con 
tact with Kuomintang agents and 
Catholic missionaries in China, is 
known to be under the direct con- 
trol of MacArthur’s headquarters 
in Tokyo.” 

An American priest, long experi- 
enced in Catholic mission work in 
China, said sadly, “They do not 
understand the spiritual motive. If 
they cannot find an obvious ma- 
terialistic motive, they are certain 
that there is one, and they create 
one. In actuality, religious persons 
in China—and I speak from experi- 
ence—bend over backward to main- 
tain neutrality in times of difficulty. 
Members of the American clergy 
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even are embarrassed occasionally 
by military espionage agents of 
their country, who, eager to do the 
best job possible, ask questions 
which a priest could not answer 
without violation of sacred confi- 
dence. 

“But the communists do not un- 
derstand that.” 


LANDLORDS PURGED 


Tue communists did not come 
into power on a wave of public 
enthusiasm. Ninety per cent of the 
Chinese people, illiterate and in- 
sular, are not interested in govern- 
ment, and wish only to be left in 
peace. But to many of the remain- 
ing 10%, the main hope in a com 
munist regime was the promise of 
agrarian reform. Mao’s basic plank 
in the party platform was that he 
would take the land from the land- 
lords and distribute it among the 
The landlords, called “ti- 
were 


peasants. 
gers’ by the communists, 
described by Mao’s 
spokesmen as persons who owned 
the bulk of the land and 
tea and bamboo plantations. 

In Laohu village, Hunan, 1,000 
persons gathered in the open square 
before the gray brick building of 


propaganda 


forest 


a former ancestral shrine that now 
is the office of the Peasants asso- 
ciation. The party chairman said, 
“We must be careful not to let any 
wolves slip in among the sheep. 
We must not take friend for enemy 
or the other way.” 


Twenty-six families were de- 
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clared to be landlords. “If you do 
not agree with this classification,” 
they were told, “you can appeal to 
the People’s tribunal. Meanwhile, 
you must obey the law. You can 
work on the land, but no sabotage, 
killing of livestock or other tricks 
will be tolerated.” 

Hu Pa was declared to be a land- 
lord. A flood of accusations came 
against him each day at the office 
of the new Peasants association. On 
a sunny morning, the peasants hur- 
ried to Laohu to discuss his crimes 
and accuse him at a public meet- 
ing. A makeshift stage had been 
erected on a piece of fallow land, 
with a portrait of chairman Mao 
in the center. The five-star flag of 
the Republic floated overhead. 

Some hundreds of children gath- 
ered in the front row. They sang 
the favorite popular song, “Who 
feeds whom? Let us consider. Will 
rice grow without labor? Without 
toil, landlords, there are no moun- 
tains of grain.” Young men and 
women militia with red armbands 
ind carrying spears patrolled the 
meeting place. Hu Pa was marched 
to the platform. The peasants shout- 
ed, “Down with the tyrant, Hu 
Pa.” 

Lao Mao, head of the land-reform 
work team, spoke for the govern- 
ment, “Do not be afraid of your 
feudal oppressors,” he said, “for the 
People’s government will back you 
to the hilt.” 

A laborer said Hu Pa killed his 


brother in 1927 and denied him a 
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cofin. A weeping old woman said 
Hu Pa killed her son and beat her. 

More than 60 accusers appeared 
and there were more who could 
not be heard because darkness was 
near. The Peasants association de- 
cided to send Hu Pa to the Peo- 
ple’s tribunal. This brought stormy 
applause and the chanting of Peo- 
ple’s government slogans. 

On the following day, the offi- 
cial communist news bureau an- 
nounced, “The ‘trial’ and execution 
of Hu Pa, tyrant and murderer, 
gave a great impetus to the land 
reform movement in Laohu. The 
membership of the Peasants associ- 
ation shot up. Obviously, the gov- 
ernment meant what it said.” 


Unxcte Cuen was father of Chen 
Chih-lung, who attended Kwangsi 
State university. The youth Chih- 
lung was very happy at that time 
because he was a member of the 
communist underground unit. He 
led a group called the Ist Under- 
ground team of Nanning. He spent 
hours telling the Joa parsheng 
(common people) to welcome the 
Liberation army when it entered 
Nanning. He spent more hours 
writing propaganda leaflets to wel- 
come the Liberation army. 
Chih-lung came from an ordi- 
nary farming family. His father’s 
wealth, amassed by years of toiling 
and saving, consisted of two draft 
cows and a small amount of land. 
And yet, the father was accused by 
the communist cadres of being a 
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local despot and an exploiter of the 
poor. Comrade Chih-lung, who had 
worked hard and long for the Lib- 
eration army, was shocked and in- 
furiated when he heard the news 
that his father was arrested. 

In a symposium of Nanning 
youth, C hih- lung stood up and de- 
fended his father. He said the 
wealth his family had was less than 
that of a poor peasant and it was 
wrong to arrest his father. At the 
meeting, the political director 
jumped up and assailed Chih-lung 
as having “incompatible thoughts.” 
He was expelled as a member of 
the youth corps. 

Chih-lung became mentally con- 
fused. When he received the report 
that his father was sentenced to 
death, he lost his mind. He cried, 
sighed, and mumbled repeatedly to 
himself, saying, “Chairman Mao is 
not a man, but a beast! Is this the 
reward of ‘liberation’? Is this the 
emancipation of the poor?” 


RUSSIANS FLOOD CHINA 
Txrittration of communist China 
by Russian nationalists rapidly is 
bringing sections of the country 
under the USSR. Superimposition 
of technical advisers, civic adminis- 
trators, party organizers, propagan- 
da experts and secret police by the 
Soviet, all of whom work in back- 
ground advisory capacities, is mold- 
ing China forcibly into the party- 
line schedule. Although Mao may 
have had different concepts at the 
beginning of his relationship with 


September 


Stalin, their alliance now is tend- 
ing toward the Russian aim of 
making China a docile satellite. 

The secret treaty of Feb. 12, 1950, 
signed in Moscow, is a major key 
to the alliance between Mao and 
Stalin. It was signed by Chou En- 
lai and Andrei V ishinsky, delegates 
plenipotentiary of their respective 
nations. 

English translations of the treaty 
which have seeped out of China 
quote the treaty as stating: 1. The 
population of the Chinese People’s 
republic must, owing to the exist- 
ing lack of resources, be diminished 
by 100 million. 2. The Chinese Peo- 
ple’s republic will be responsible for 
the mobilization of 10 million Chi- 
nese workmen to assist Soviet Rus- 
sia in constructing Sino-Soviet mili- 
tary establishments to “cope with 
imperialistic activities and aggres- 
sion.” 3. The contracting parties 
agree to reorganize the Chinese 
People’s Liberation army into an 
international communist army to 
be under the direct command of 
the highest officer of the Red army. 
4. The contracting parties, for the 
purpose of “preventing together 
imperialistic invasions and for cop- 
ing with the 3rd world war,” agree 
that the Chinese People’s republic 
will permit the USSR to station 
troops within the Chinese boundary 
with a view toward “protecting to- 
gether world peace.” 5. The Chi- 
nese People’s republic will, before 
the end of this year (1950), increase 
the number of soldiers by 4 mil- 
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lion, so as to be ready for meeting 
the “imperialistic act of aggression.” 
6, Within the boundary of the Chi- 
nese People’s republic, the cities 
Tientsin, Shanghai, 
Kwangchow, Changsha, Hang 
chow, Kui-kan, Chungking, Puhu, 
Amoy, Swatow and Foochow shall 


of Peiping, 


be earmarked as the central district 
to serve as residential districts for 


the “immigrants” from the USSR. 


'T siren reported on March 5, that 
5,000 Russians had arrived in the 
Central China province of Hunan 
to give the Chinese communists 
practical lessons in NKVD (Rus 
sian secret police) purge methods. 
The informant, whose identity was 
concealed, “Soviet Russia 
wants all internal resistance in Chi- 
na to be ruthlessly crushed. Mos- 


said, 


cow feels the Chinese communists 
need lessons in purge techniques. 
The idea is to make effective oppo 
sition to the regime as hard in 
China as it is in Russia. The Rus- 
sians believe China can be Soviet- 
ized in this respect in two years’ 
time. 

“The initial proving ground is in 
six Asien (counties) in Hunan prov- 
ince, native province of Mao Tse- 
tung. Altogether, there are 77 Asien 
in Hunan. The province, often 
called China’s ‘rice bowl, has an 
area of approximately 84,000 square 
miles, which makes it about the 
size of Idaho. The idea is that the 
Soviet Russians, after having crush- 
ed all opposition in the six counties. 
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will extend the Soviet-style purge 
to 12 counties and then to others in 
the province. The Hunan pattern 
will then be extended throughout 
the country.” 

It is the opinion of most experi- 
enced observers that Chinese entry 
into the Korean war is one of the 
best examples of Russian influence 
over Mao. The Chinese have felt a 
sense of paternalism toward Korea 
since the 13th century. At that time, 
Chinese armies defeated Japanese 
invaders on Korean soil in a bloody 
18-month war which cost 20 million 
lives and left Korea barren. 

There are many other signs of 
the alliance. Last December, an un- 
disclosed number of Russian ships 
arrived at Canton to help the com- 
munists in transportation there. 

In April and May, Nationalist 
sources quoted rumors inside China 
to the effect that the USSR had 
build an ‘“atom-bomb 
plant” in Sinkiang province. The 
Italian atomic scientist, 
Pontecorvo, was said to have ar- 
rived at Tihua, capital of Sinkiang, 
in March, in connection with the 
plant. 

In this country, a well-informed 
Chinese authority says that the So- 
viet embassy in Peiping is the su- 
perauthority of Chinese commu- 
nism. The number of Russians in 
China, he added, is steadily on the 
increase. It is no longer possible for 
them to remain inconspicuous. 
They tried that at first, by living 
in widely scattered areas. 


started to 


missing 
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They ride first-class on all public 
transportation, and are provided 
with ample first-quality — food, 
liquor, and clothing. They are tech- 
nicians and in many cases advisers 
to administrative officials. “In the 
wings of the stage, therefore,” said 
the Chinese observer, “the Russians 
have excellent and increasing con- 
trol the political and economic 
operations of China.” 


COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE 
Compete suppression of the free- 
expression, joined with 
accounts for the 


dom of 
propagandizing, 
strength of communism in China. 
A high rate of illiteracy 
Chinese citizen 
nation, 
word of 


forces the 
to obtain 
province, 

mouth. 
this 
dis- 


average 
all his 
and county by 
Mao’s agents make capital of 
skill in 


doctrine in 


news of 


and show increasing 
seminating party-line 
the guise of news. 

Communists adapt their methods 
to the locality. If they are weak in 
a given area, they placate local op- 
position by proclaiming freedom of 
religion. This is followed soon by 
suppression of neutral or opposing 
newspapers and the appearance of 
atheistic articles in “liberated” pub- 
lications. These articles insinuate 
that the Church is dominated by 
imperialistic governments. 

Private schools are urged to con- 
tinue, but teachers are under pres- 
sure to attend indoctrination cours- 
es; new textbooks are issued, em- 


phasizing Soviet-inspired reform. 
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The course in civics has been abol- 
ished and a new course is substitut- 
ed on a universal stateless, Soviet- 
ized regime. Patriotic songs are 
suppressed in favor of communist 
martial music. 

Radios are confiscated, and later 
registered and returned, to permit 
listening public trials and oth- 
er propaganda. Their uncontrolled 
use is not permitted, however. 
Eavesdropping teams report viola- 
Private telegrams are sup- 
Rebellious editors are re- 
and Printing 


tors. 
pressed. 


moved replaced. 


plants are confiscated and set to 
work printing party pamphlets. 
Propagandists spread out through 


speaking wherever a 
Oratory is 


the country, 
group can be formed. 
to China, it draws a crowd 
readily. National 
schools are absorbed by the party 
for “indoctrination” classes.  Stu- 
dents are housed and fed gratis and 
guaranteed jobs upon being gradu- 
ated. This is a major attraction in 
a country which, in the best of 
times, has at least 30 million unem- 
ployed. 

Fifth columnists meet the “liber- 
ators” on their arrival. They al- 
ready have drawn up a list of the 
wealth of each family, and a con- 
tribution based on this estimate is 
levied immediately. The lists al- 
so furnish a working basis for de- 
ciding who is a despot and who is a 
peasant. Stores are obliged to re- 
main open. Often prices are fixed 
and new currency is issued. Hoard- 


new 
and provincial 
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ing is penalized and sales taxes are 

heavy. 
Deliberate ention is paid to 


the efliciency of the party’s first- 
“reform.” Gouging by lo 


halted. Ex 


transportation fares charged by pri 


phase of 


officials is orbitant 


vate companies are dropped. One 


man courts, capable of render} 
1 


1 , ‘ 
ADSOLULC decisions, cut thre 


tape ol their predecessors 


1 y 
Settie local disputes. \W ages are 


equalized, even though scaled int 
tive Categories depending On par 
lovalty. Workers 


at their jobs are | 


who merel 

i 
yaid the low 
who fully 


Those cooperate 


or even become party members get 


highest compensation. 


For centuries, the 
been accustomed to the coming and 
living on local 
submit to. of- 


Chinese have 


armies, 
They 


voIng of 
confiscation. 


ficialdom without much thought of 


resisting graft or redressing wrongs 
They never have had a 
government, so when communism 


voice in 


came, they remained passive as al- 
ways. 

Moreover, the unemployed, un- 
married young man found an op- 
portunity to get into the com- 
It appeared a better 
future than the utterly bleak one 
which he faced home. 

“Communism in China,” 
observer who saw it come, “has 
taken advantage of the disorgani- 
zation of a very loosely knit coun- 
try toddling toward the first 


munist army. 


said the 


steps 
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The 
democratic govern- 


showing real 


IF CHINA 


of responsible government. 
trend toward 
ment was promise 
when the Japanese invasion inter- 
rupted 

from 
1 } | 
been siowly 


Allied be- 


rect venized 


‘Ten years of aggression 
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without could have 


1 
rash 


traval a a otf the 


| 
repaired, but tne 


ent, which resulted in re- 


cruiting and 


gover nm 
hitherto 
commu- 


arming a 
insignificant horde — of 
presented China 


He 
within 


nists, suddenly 
enemy 


Sp ynsored by ( ‘hina’s 


with a formidable 
the country, 
Thus 
formerly 

mountain 


allies. was communism in 
China, 
band of 

tized into respectability. 


al effect on a friendly nation 


discredited as a 
outlaws, bap- 
The mor- 
was 


disastrous.” 


CHIANG’S DEFEAT 
Fewer than 4! S million of China’s 
400 million population are come 
munists. Ninety per cent of the 
nation’s people are indifferent to 
remaining 10%, a 
welcome Chiang 
on the mainland as 
an overthrow 


politics. Of the 
majority would 
Kai-shek 
a rallying point for 
of communism. 
Supporters of Chiang feel that 
the generalissimo has been much 
mi iligned and betrayed by the West- 
Always, the first major 
question which pose 1s, 
“Why Chiang’s American- 
equipped Nationz list army deteated 
communists, and withdrawn 


back 


ern world. 
critics 


Was 


by the 
Formosa?” 
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American and British support 
was withdrawn at a time when 
Chiang felt he had most right to 
expect it. That was the princi- 
pal reason his forces withdrew from 
the mainland. That support, worth 
100 divisions in the field, was eased 
from beneath the Nationalists as 
the West watched what it saw as 
the new era of agrarian reform in 
China, the coming of + great ren- 
aissance for the people. When the 
West left Chiang, he lost face in 
the eyes of his country. 

At war’s end, the Nationalists 
were staggering down to the wire, 
depleted and exhausted, a tired, 
Moreover, 
unity 


drained 
although a 
had developed during the war, this 
was lost as victory came in sight. 


government. 


strong national 


Apathy replaced it. Also, Chinese- 
communist promises for a better 
life fell on the eager ears of a con- 


fused and war-weary peasantry. 
While Nationalist strength deplet- 
ed, the communists grew stronger. 
And Russia turned over to them 
the arms of the Japanese Kwan- 
tung Imperial army, excellent 
equipment, obtained from the sur- 
render of Manchuria. Inflation 
mushroomed. Some of Chiang’s 
best aides bungled their jobs at a 
time when even  near-miracles 
would not have been sufficient. 
The Nationalists asked Russians 
to leave Chinese soil. Ultimately, 
they did. But when one of 
Chiang’s best armies was sent to 
reoccupy Manchuria, it was anni- 


ie Oy 
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hilated by well-trained, — well- 
equipped communists in previous- 
ly occupied and prepared positions. 

When American and_ British 
support was withdrawn from the 
Nationalists, it also meant that the 
U.S. no longer sent critical items, 
without which the Nationalist- 
adopted American military equip- 
ment Chiang was 
starved for with which to 
carry ON a War. 

He felt it was better to withdraw 
the troops he had to a safe retreat 
and use them as the training corps 
for rebuilding a new army when 
the time came. His selection of 
Formosa, 100 miles off the coast, 
was a sound choice. It not only 
would require a major military op- 
eration to take it, but economically, 
it is far better off than any other 
area in the Far East. 

The Chinese are disillusioned. It 
is doubtful whether 5% of those 
persons capable of expressing an in- 
telligent opinion (an estimated 5 
million) would back communism. 
Even with the purge and “bandit” 
suppression, it is estimated that at 
least 1 million guerrilla and local 
militia troops on the mainland 
would join to fight the commu- 
nists. 

Although communist terrorist ac- 
tivities certainly are reducing 
groups which might conceivably 
rally around Chiang, the wide- 
spread purging and iron-glove tac- 
tics are having the opposite result 
as well. 


was useless. 


tools 
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Chiang feels the time has not 
vet come for offensive action by his 
Nationalists. Although his army is 
“under wraps” at the request of 
President Truman, the generalis 
simo has never surrendered any 
power of decision. 

Pro-Chiang 
mainland support would mushroom 


circles think his 
once his landing was established, 
and that, since he is conscious of 
vacillations in his own prestige, the 
scope of such support might  sur- 


prise even the generalissimo. 


TIME RUNNING OUT 

M ao views the U.S. as his princi- 
pal foreign enemy. America, by 
contributing the major portion of 
UN military forces in Korea, has 
caused his government acute em- 
barrassment and_ possibly serious 
trouble. 

The communists’ civil program 
has been slowed down. Demands 
in men, money and food have been 
stepped up. The army, once heav- 
ily volunteer, now is largely con- 
script. All this has come at a time 
when communist control over loose- 
ly-joined China still is far from 
crystallized. The result has been a 
building up of silent resentment. 
There have been noticeable, wide- 
spread signs of noncooperation, 
passive, yet formidable in the light 
of China’s enormous, and constant- 
ly increasing, population. 

Probably the greatest advantage 
in time lies with the communists. 
It has even been estimated that if 





Chiang does not make a major 
mainland strike within a year the 
corps of organizers on whom he 
should be able to count will have 
been killed off, one by one, with- 
out ever having had a chance to 
fight. 

Neutralization of the National- 
ist forces on Formosa by the U.S. 
7th Fleet, in accordance with Pres- 
ident Truman’s policy, prevents any 
move against the mainland com- 
munists. This plays into the hands 
of Mao’s government. 

Chiang is no national idol. Many 
of China’s thinking people declare 
he is not the man to lead the coun- 
try to a new future. They look 
for anew political party and a new 
leader. But neither has appeared on 
China’s horizon. Critics of Chiang 
say he has an unfortunate knack 
for surrounding himself with in- 
competent officials whose primary 
interest is to squeeze out of a job 
all possible cumshaw and_ kick- 
backs, for their own enrichment, 

But Chiang is accepted as the 
logical figure to lead the commu- 
nist overthrow. Even his adversaries 
say, “We would rally around a 
figure with horns and a tail, if he 
would bring a sizable, competent 
force—with a reasonable chance of 
victory, against the Mao govern- 
ment.” 

Anti-communists are waiting for 
him now. They are confident that 
if he is reasonably prepared, he 
will win by sheer weight of num- 
bers in a drive impelled by the 
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people’s desire for freedom trom ter- 
ror. They feel that time is run- 
ning out, fast. They foresee the 
time when the communists will 
have killed every adult who is of 
no use to them, when all-out war 
against the Christian church will 
have wiped out this last link with 
the peoples of the West. 

In Europe, the communists found 
how easy it was to control an en- 
tire nation with a few key persons 
in the right places. It is even 
simpler in China, because of the 
illiteracy and lack of national or- 
ganization. Nationalists, landing to 
establish a bridgehead in South 
China, might be expected to find, 
among persons of military age, a 
ratio of 19 anti-communists to ev- 
ery communist. 


Tue Chinese still have a warm 
feeling for America and for rea 
sons which our government would 
least suspect. Not because of 
UNRRA, which spent lavishly and 
took tractors to areas where there 
is no gasoline so that now they are 
used for hen roosts. Not because 
of the American displays of books 
and captioned photographs, creat- 
ed at great expense, which toured 
areas characterized principally by 
illiteracy. Nor even because of the 
Voice of America, which can’t be- 
gin to compete with the grass- 
roots, town-to-town broadcasts and 
oratory of the Sovietized propa- 
ganda. 

But in sections where Americans 
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have been, usually along the coast 
or in the larger communities, the 
Chinese have a warm feeling for 
the U.S. The Chinese don’t un- 
derstand democracy as such, but 
they have come to associate it with 
a virile, young country called the 
U.S., where the living is good and 
everyone has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. 

Russians scoff at Americans be- 
cause they give away candy bars 
and are sentimental about their 
families. China will never forget 
the uninhibited GI who passed out 
chocolate and cigarets, bounced 
slant-eyed babies on his knee, and 
grinned because he couldn’t speak 
any of the language. The Chi- 
nese will long remember the Amer- 
ican mission schools, hospitals, and 
churches and the patient work of 
Catholics and Protestants who 
sought to bring light and help. 

And the influence of American 
films is greater than most persons 
in this country realize. Commu- 
nists recognized the worth of this 
medium immediately. They banned 
U.S. movies and distributed their 
own. But the Chinese still remem- 
ber Clark Gable, Hedy Lamarr, 
My Blue Heaven, and the skyscrap- 
ers. Where America has made any 
inroads of feeling at all, the rela- 
tionship is basically friendly. 

What we do next, since obvious- 
ly we are in a position to chart the 
new course if we choose, will deter- 
mine what happens to that rela- 
tionship. 
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HE Mindanao Cross 

is delivered by truck, 
jeep, bicycle. dugout 
canoe, launch, plane, news- 
boy. and sometimes even 
carrier pigeon. The paper 
has won prizes through- 
out the Philippine Islands 





Nereo Andalong (left) and Father Billman check the dummy of the Mindanao Cross. 
Above are the valucble hands of typesetter Pedro Estares. 








in almost every publishing field 
—and because of its success Fa- 
ther Cuthbert B. Billman, O.M.L., 
the publisher, plans to start 20 
more newspapers to cover all of 
the islands. The Cross with its 
48.000 circulation now serves 
only the island of Mindanao. 

The Cross has been built up 
by Father Billman and his staff 
of six, and newsboys who storm 
the office on publication day 
fighting for the chance to earn 
a few pesos. 

On the day we visited him, 
Father Billman proudly showed 
us his linotype machine. He had 
just received it from the U.S. 
We talked during a_ tropical 
cloudburst. The rain poured in 
through the thin nepa walls. The 





Father Billman is publisher, edi- 
tor, reporter, composing room 
foreman, circulation manager, 
editorial writer, columnist, and 
whatever else comes along. 














The only way to get the Cross to some of the outlying settle- 

ments of the island of Mindanao is by plane. A small seaplane 

(above) delivers papers to a Moro village. The Cross is virtually 
the only source of news for most of these people. 





Pa ain Megs me? 


machine was getting very wet and 
so was its operator, Wilfredo Bueno. 
To our surprise, no one paid any 
attention to the machine, but all of 
the staff rallied round to dry off 
Bueno. Father Billman sent him up- 
stairs to get a change of clothes. 
“The machine can wait,” explained 
Father Billman, “but there is only 
one linotype operator in all the 
province. If he gets sick we stop 
publishing. He’s the chink in our 
armor. So we keep him well.” 
During the war Father Billman 
was interned in Santo Tomas camp 
in Manila. During his two years 
there he suffered unbelievably. 


When the camp was recaptured in 
108 pounds. 


1945, he weighed 
Father Billman was more fortunate 


than many. At least he escaped with 
his life. 

His formula for a Catholic news- 
paper is a fine general paper de- 
voted to straight news and features, 
with effective Catholic coverage. 

Father Billman, like any good 
small-town newspaper man, features 
local and regional news. He realizes 
the provincial interests of his readers, 
Therefore, only an exceptional na- 
tional or international story makes 
the first page or is given editorial 
comment. Father Billman has found 
that the Cross has been able to 
bring about improvements in trans- 
portation facilities, sanitation, hos- 
pitalization, and other matters in 
Mindanao. This is because the pa- 
per has not been afraid to speak out. 


These outrigger canoes are called vintas. They are driven by outboard motors. Father 
Billman delivers a consignment of the Cross. 























Among the Cross readers (around 
the clock): Cotobato housewife, 
Filipino policeman; Chinese shop- 
keeper; Moro dock worker. 











Father Billman says, “It may sur- 
prise other editors, but with all our 
circulation, we have only 62 paid 
subscriptions, all outside our prov- 
Cotabato. All the other 
sold on the streets 


ince of 
copies are 


through newsboys or through the 


small stores and dealers in towns 
throughout the province. This 
proves to us that people buy the 
Cross because they want to read the 
news, and we know from experience 
that they also read the Catholic 


news and features.” 


Newsboys (above) fight to get their copies of the Cross. 
Only 62 mail subscriptions have been sold. Circulation 
in Cotabato depends largely on these youngsters. 
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